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HILD LABOR—National Child Labor Committee, 105 

Fast 22d St., New York. Owen R. Lovejoy, Sec’y. 

25 State Branches. Where does your state stand? 

How can you help? List of pamphlets and reports free. 
Membership fee nominal. 


HILD HELPING—Department of Child-Helping, Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 105 East 22d St., New York. 
Correspondence and printed matter relative to 

institutions for children, child placing, infant mortality, 
eare of crippled children, Juvenile Courts, etc. 


HILD WELFARE EXHIBITS—National Child Wel- 
fare Exhibition Committee, 200 Fifth ave., New 

; York, Charles F. Powlison, General Secretary, Anna 
Louise Strong, Director cf Hxhibits. Bulletins covering 
Results, Organization, Cost, Construction, etc. of Child 
Welfare Exhibits. Will assist cities in organization 
and direction, when desired. Exhibit material to loan. 


ONSERVATION OF INFANT LIFE—American Asso- 
ciation for Study and Prevention. of Infant Mor- 
tality. 1211 Cathedral: Street, Baltimore. Ger- 

trude B. Knipp, Exec. Sec’y. Literature on request. 

Studies preventable causes of death and illness; urges 

birth registration, maternal nursing, parental instruction. 


CHOOL HYGIENE—American School Hygiene Asso- 
ciation. Pres., David lL. Edsall, M.D., Harvard Uni- 
versity Medical School; Sec’y., Thomas A. Storey, 

M.D., College of the City of New York, New York. 

Yearly congresses and proceedings. 


ENTAL HYGIENE-National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York City, Clifford 
W. Beers, Sec’y. Write for pamphlets on mental 
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hygiene, prevention of insanity, care of insane, social 
service in mental hygiene, State Societies for Mental 
Hygiene 


UGENICS—-Eugenics Record Office, Cold Spring Har- 
bor, L. I., N. Y. (American Breeders Assoc., Hu- 
genics Sect. Charles B. Davenport, Sec.). 

bership $2, a.year. National repository of data on 
hereditary family traits. Schedules for family records 
furnished free. Advice as to sui*able matings. Publi- 
cations at cost. H. H. Laughlin, S..pt. 


ATIONAL HEALTH—Committee of One Hundred 

on National Health. FE. F. Robbins, Exec. See, 

~ Room 51, 105 Hast 22d St., New York. To unite 

all government health agencies into a National Depart- 

ment of Health to inform the people how to prevent 
disease. 


UBERCULOSIS—National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 105 Hast 22d St., 

New York. Livingston Farrand, M.D., Exec. 

Sec’y. Reports, pamphlets, etc., sent upon request. An- 
nual transactions and other publications free to members. 


EX EDUCATION. The American Federation for Sex 

Hygiene, Tilden Building, 105 West Fortieth Street, 

New York City. Constituent societies throughout 

the country. Publications to members and upon applica- 
tion. Membership $2 per year. 


EX HYGIENE—Society of Sanitary and Moral 
Prophylaxis, Tilden Bldg., 105 W. 40th St., New 
York. H. P. Delorest, Sec’y. 22 affiliated societies. 

Report and leaflets free. Educational pamphlets, 10c 

each. Journal of Social Diseases, $1 per year. Mem- 
bership, annual dues $2, includes all literature. 


OCATIONAL EDUCATION—The 


National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial 


Education—pro- 


OCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN. — 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 264 
Boylston Street, Boston. Mary Schenck Woolman, 

President. Training for Vocational Teaching and Trade 
Experience in co-operation with Simmons College; Place- 
ment Bureau for Trained Women; graduate Fellowships 
in Industrial Research. Publication on ‘“Heonomie Re- 
lations of Women.” 


OMEN IN_INDUSTRY—National Consumers. 
League, 106 East 19th St., New York, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley, Gen’l Sec’y. 87 branch leagues. 

Reports, pamphlets sent on request. Minimum member- 
ship fee $1.00 includes current pamphlets. Minimum 
wages boards, protection of women workers, pure food, 
sweatshops, etc. 


ORKING WOMEN-National Women’s Trade Union 
League, to better industrial conditious through 
organization and legislation. Information given. 

“Life and Labor,’ events in industrial world. Three 
Mrs. Raymond Robins, Pres., 127 N. 


Dearborn St., Chicago. 


VENING CLUBS FOR GIRLS—National League of 
Women Workers, Hotel Savoy, New York. Organ- 
izing Sec’y, Jean Hamilton. 

Recreation and instruction in self-governing and self- 

supporting groups for girls over working age. Monthly 
magazine—‘“The Club Worker,’ Twenty-five cents 1 year. 


OUNG WOMEN-National Board, Y. W. C. A., 600 
Lexington.Ave., N. ¥. C. Official magazine: 
Association. Monthly. -Pres., Miss Grace H. Dodge. 


Gen. Sec’y., Miss Mabel Cratty. The advancement of 
Christian Social Service. Free literature (all depart- 
ments). 


OME AND INSTITUTIONAL ECONOMICS—Amer-. 
ican Home Economics Association, for Home. In- 
stitution, and School. i 

Economics, 600 pp. per vol. $2.00 per year. 
Graduate School of Home BHconomics Meeting: 
N. Y., June 27-July 4, 1913—-Address, Roland Park,. 
Baltimore, Md. 


NDEPENDENCE DAY LEGISLATION AND CELE- 


BRATION SUGGESTIONS —Pamphlet contain- 
ing forms of ordinances governing the sale and 
use of explosives, and plans for celebration of the 
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ay. Price 10 cents. Department of Recreation, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 400 Metropolitan Tower, New York City. 


ECREATION—Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America, 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Howard S. Braucher, Sec’y. 

Play, playgrounds, public recreation. 
zine, The Playground, $2 a year. 


Monthly maga- 


EDERATED BOYS’ CLUBS—National Headquarters, 
35 Congress St., Boston, Mass. A clearing house 
for information on subjects relating to work with 


boys. Printed matter distributed; clubs organized ; work- 
ers furnished; conferences conducted. Invites member- 
ship. Club $2.00; individual $1.00. _Thomas Chew, 


President; Geo. D. Chamberlain, Acting Ex, Secty. 


OY SCOUTS—National Headquarters of the Boy 
Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
James EH. West, Chief Scout Executive. Local 

Councils organized in principal cities, towns and counties. 
Literature on request. Monthly magazine, “Boys’ Life’” 
$1 a year. Memberships: Associate $3, Sustaining $10.. 


UNICIPAL PROBLEMS—National Municipal League 

703 North American Bldg., Philadelphia. Wil- 

liam Dudley Foulke, Pres.; Clinton Rogers Wood-- 

ruff, Sec’y. Charters, commission government, taxation, 

police, liquor, electoral reform, finances, accounting, effi- 
ciency, civic education, franchises, school extension. 


Son AND EXHIBITS-—Department of Surveys: 


and Wxhibits, Russell Sage Foundation, 31 Union 
Square, New York City. A national clearing house 
for advice and information on social surveys and exhibits. 
and for field assistance in organizing surveys and exhibits. 


ITY PLANNING—National City Planning Conference, 
19 Congress St., Boston, Mass. Frederick Law 
Olmsted, President. Flavel Shurtleff, Secretary. A 

Seminar for the Discussion of City Planning Problems. 
Publishes Annual Proceedings. Membership at $5 a Year 
Includes All Literature, a 


The following national bodies will gladly and freely supply information and advise read- 
ing on the subjects named by each and on related subjects. Members are kept closely in 
touch with the work which each organization is doing, but memberships not required of 
those seeking information. Correspondence is invited. Always enclose postage for reply. 


OLITICAL SURVEYS-Progressive National Service, 
Forty-Second Street Building, New_York City, Fran- 
ces A. Kellor, Chief of Service, National clearing 

house for political action on social and industrial justice, 
onservation, judiciary reform, initiative referendum and 


recall, corporation control and related subjects. 
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HE SMOKE NUISANCE—Send 25 cents, stamps or 
coin, for American Civic Association Bulletin on 
“Smoke Abatement; How to Organize for 

ir; Model Ordinances, etc.” Address American Civic 
Association, 914 Union Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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HORT BALLOT and COMMISSION GOVERNMENT 
—The Short Ballot Organization, 383 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. Woodrow Wilson, Pres.; Rich- 

ard S. Childs, Sec’y. National clearing house for in- 
formation on these subjects. Pamphlets free. Pub- 
lishers of Beard’s Loose-Leaf Digest of Short Ballot 
Charters. ; 


HARITY ORGANIZATION—Charity Organization 
Department of the Russell Sage Foundation, 105 E. 
22d St., New York City. = 

To study, teach and publish in the charity organi- 

zation field. Pamphlets on family treatment, community 
study, relief, transportation, etc.. sent free. 


HARITIES AND CORRECTION — The Proceedings 
of the National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion sent free to each member. Bureau OF IN- 


Alexander Johnson, 
Sec., Angola, Ind. Next meeting, Seattle, July 5, 1913. 


RGANIZED CHARITY—American Association of So- 
cieties for Organizing Charity. Francis H. Mc- 
Lean, gen’] sec’y., 105 East 22d St., New York City. 

_ To promote the extension and development of organ- 
ized charity and of community co-operation in social 
programs in the United States, 


Social Service. 

For literature and service address the Secretary, Rev. 
Charles 8S. Macfarland, 215 Fourth Ave. (at 18th St.), 
New York. 


TUDIES IN SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY—A4pril: Eu 
genics. May: EHEuthenics. June: The Unfit. 
See the lessons for classes and individuals in The 
Gospel of the Kingdom, published monthly by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Social Service, 82 Bible House, New York 
city. Price 75c. per year; club rate 50c. 


PISCOPAL SOCIAL SERVICE —The Joint Commission 

on Social Service of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

For literature and other information address the 

Field Secretary, Rev. F. M. Crouch, Church Missions 
House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


NITARIAN SOCIAL ADVANCE—The American Uni- 
tarian Association through its Department of Social 
and Public Service, 

Reports and Bulletins free. Lecture Bureau. Social 
Service Committees. Elmer S. Forbes, Secretary of the 
Department, 25 Beacon St., Boston. 


ETHODIST SOCIAL SERVICE—Methodist Federa- 
tion for Social Service; Literature; Bureau of In- 
formation, Speakers’ Bureau; Reading and study 

courses ; invites all Methodists to extend its usefulness 
and use its facilities. 

Rey. Harry F. Ward, Secy., 2512 Park Place, Evanston, 
il. 
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APTIST SOCIAL SERVICE—Baptist Department of 
Social Service and Brotherhood. 

To study social questions, publish findings, suggest 
ways whereby Christian men may become socially effective, 
‘and co-operate with similar bodies. 

es Z. Batten, Secretary, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, : 
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ONGREGATIONAL SOCIAL SERVICE AGENCY 

—The Congregational Brotherhood of America, Henry 

A, Atkinson, Secretary, 19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Ills. Programs and information furnished. Study Course: 
Speakers’ Bureau; Publications. Service available for 
Institutes, Conferences and Addresses. Correspondence 
and inquiries invited. 


RESBYTERIAN SOCIAL SERVICE -Bureau of Social 
Service, The Presbyterian Board of Home Missions ; 
‘ Rey. Charles Stelzle, Supt., 156 Fifth Ave., New 
york. 
Sociological surveys made, Clearing house for city prob- 
lems of the Church. Correspondence Course in Applied 
Christianity. Methods for Church Publicity. 


e 
HE AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY— 
Rev. J. B. Calvert, D.D., pres. George McPherson 
Hunter, Sec’y. 

The national seamen’s society has stations in the 
United States and abroad, relieves shipwrecked and desti- 
tute seamen. Annual membership includes all literature, 
$5.00 a year. C. C. Pinneo, Treas., 76 Wall Street. 


EMEDIAL LOANS -National Federation of Remedial 
Loan Associations, 31 Union Square, N. Y. Arthur 
H. Ham. 
Reports, pamphlets, and forms for societies free. In- 
formation regarding organization of remedial loan so 
cieties gladly given. 


EGRO AND RACE PROBLEMS —National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People, 26 
Vesey Street, New York. O. G. Villard, Chairman, 

Board of Directors; M. C, Nerney, Secretary; W. E. B. 
Du Bois, Director Publicity, Publishes Crisis Magazine. 
Investigation, Legal Redress, Literature, Lectures, Lan- 
tern Slides. 


MMIGRATION—North American Civic League for Immi- 
grants, New York-New Jersey Committee, 95 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. C. Protection, Education, Distribution 

and Assimilation of Immigrants. Printed material fur- 
nished upon request. Warren C. Hberle, General Secre- 
tary; Frances A. Kellor, Managing Director. 


MMIGRANT GIRLS—Council of Jewish Women (Na- 
tional) Department Immigrant Aid meets girls at 
docks ; visits, advises, guides ; has international system 

safeguarding. Work in Religion, Philanthropy, Education, 
Civics. Invites Membership. Address Sadie American, 
Exec. Sec., 448 Central Park West, New York. 


ID FOR TRAVELERS-The Travelers’ Aid Society 
provides advice, guidance and protection to travel- 
ers, especially women and girls, who need assistance. 

It is non-sectarian and its services are free irrespective 
of race, creed, class or sex. 

For literature address Orin C, Baker, Gen. Secy., 238 
East 48th Street, New York City. 


ROBATION —National Probation Association. The 
Capitol, Albany, N. Y. Arthur W. Towne, Sec’y. 
Advice and information; literature; directory of 
probation officers; annual conference. Membership, One 
Dollar a year. 


ABOR LEGISLATION-Workmen’s Compensation ; In- 
dustrial Hygiene; Labor Laws. 
Official Publication: American Labor Legislation 
Review, sent free to members. 
American Association for Labor Legislation, 131 Bast 
23d St., New York City. John B. Andrews, Secretary. 


RISON LABOR-—National Committee on Prison Labor 
319 University Hall, Columbia University, N. ve 
City. Thomas Mott Osborne, Chairman; R. Mont- 

gomery Schell, Secretary-Treasurer; E. «Stagg Whitin, 
Chn. Exec. Com. Prison labor conditions throughout the 
Inited States examined with recommendations for con- 


structive reform. Pamphlets free to members. $5 a year, 


ETTLEMENTS -National Federation of Settlements. 
Develops broad forms of comparative study and con- 
certed action in city, state, and nation, for meeting 

the fundamental problems disclosed by settlement work; 
seeks the higher and more democratic organization of 
neighborhood life, Robert A. Woods, Sec., 20 Union Park 
Boston, Mass, ; 


THE PILHLORT 


a broad jump from one-o-cat to “the 

biological, physiological, psythological, so- 
ciological, pedagogical and economic signifi- 
cance of play,” but the New York School of 
Philanthropy will attempt it in the fall. P. 388. 


NCLE SAM’S thrift*in spending only eight 
cents plus per immigrant at Ellis Island 
lets through 3,000 mental undesirables each year. 
Later the cost per alien is $275 a year for in- 
stitutional care. To figure the ultimate cost of 
their children in the “generations unto which 
mental defect runs would require an adding ma- 
chine beyond THE Survey’s means. P. 420. 


OMPLETE and. permanent records of all 
the feeble-minded and a state board of 
contrel to supervise them are the primary con- 
siderations in the plan of the New York Acad- 
my of Medicine for caring for the mentally, de- 
ficient.” P. 422. 


M ASHASHIMUET Park and Social Center, 

established by Mrs. Russell Sage in the 
old Long Island seafaring town of Sag Harbor, 
her girlhood home, is an experiment in good 
will yielding high profits in the enrichment of 
village community life. P. 413. 


HE “copy” used by churches in advertising 
religion is strikingly the product of ad men 

who are using material from the social field. A 
notable “spread” in a Baltimore paper calls 
men to repentance—because the state is making 
$30,000 profit a year from convict labor. The 
church papers are dragging laggard feet from 


the tanglefoot of patent medicine advertising. 
P. 408. 


REAL neighborhood interest in a city as big 
as New York is better served by working 
to open a schoolhouse at night than by driving 


prostitutes from one district to the next, says 
John Collier. P. 416. 


NSURANCE rather than compensation is 
what Washington state requires for workers 
in extra-hazardous employments. Moreover, it 
furnishes the machinery for it, and that is a 
very bad thing for business, say the casualty in- 
surance companies—meaning their business. A 
former commissioner of the state fund tells why 
it is good for the public’s business. One of the 
largest groups of employers are heartily for it 
in their lumber business. P. 393. 


THE constitutionality of it as a reasonable ex- 
ercise of the police power of the state has 


been upheld by a federal judge. P. 386. 


OHN R. COMMONS isn’t afraid that the 
Wisconsin industrial schools will sap the 
democracy of American education. They prom- 
ise to sidetrack from machines the nimble- 
fingered boys who do not see that their wages 
of 20 cents an hour bind them down to a $2-a- 
day job through life. P. 401. 


W ISCONSIN’S plans of this sort are told 
by a Wisconsin man, H. E. Miles. Not 
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as a teacher, but as a manufacturer, he advo- 
cates pedagogues who know more of lathes than 
of educational machinery. One boy in a skilled 
trade is worth ten behind the handerchiet coun- 
ters set OSe 


K ERXCHENSTEINER, big “boss” of the whole 

Munich school system, is the best argu- 
ment for centralized control of vocational and 
non-vocational school work, says Professor E. 


George Payne. P. 405. 
UITE the contrary, says Mr. Fish. P., 
407. 
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PROBATION FOR ALL 
EMIGRANT HUSBANDS 


James~R. Motion of Glasgow, Scotland, in- 
spector of the poor, has issued an interesting 
memorandum to his parish council, on emigra- 
tion as a contributory cause of family desertion. 
He shows that since 1908, when an agency was 
opened in Glasgow which undertook to advance 
transportation to men wishing to take employ- 
ment in a large railway undertaking in Canada, 
more than 340 families of emigrants, involving 
1,127 dependents, had applied to the parish for 
relief. He shows by a study of individual cases 
that some of these emigrants have permanently 
separated themselves from their families and 
made new marriages abroad. The inspector be- 
lieves that the experience of Glasgow is but 
typical of many other centers. 

Mr. Motion recommends that the government 
allow emigration of married men without their 
families only under condition of constant and 
regular reporting to some constituted authority, 
with deportation on evidence of family desertion. 

Similar circumstances are a frequent cause of 
desertion in the United States, especially among 
men who come here from non-English speaking 
countries, expecting to send for their wives and 


families as soon as they are able. In such cases 
by the time they have done enough work here 
for this they have begun to like the ways of this 
country, some woman more accustomed to the 
surroundings attracts them, and all intention of 
bringing over the far-off wife, who would seem 
strange in the midst of the life here, is abandoned. 

The first report of the National Desertion 
Bureau (356 Second Avenue, New York) of the 
National Conference of Jewish Charities shows 
that it has handled many such cases from Rus- 
sia, reconciling some after the family. has fol- 
lowed the husband, and forcing others to support 
the family by arrest and legal procedure here, 
which might be+the best way for the Glasgow 
officials, 

Most of the work of the National Desertion 
Bureau, however, relates to interstate deserters, 
and the results show what can be accomplished 
by systematically employing the forces of exist- 
ing laws. Within a year, 852 cases in all have 
been handled by this bureau. In 561 cases, or 
66 per cent, the deserter was located and in 326 
cases he was either persuaded to return home 
or forced to contribute to his family’s support. 
The most effective means in locating these de- 
serters has been the publication each week in the 
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leading Yiddish papers throughout this country 


and Canada of photographs and descriptions of 
some of the men, as a “gallery of missing hus- 
bands.” This often brings immediate informa- 
tion of their whereabouts. 

Such extraction is now possible in every 
state in the Union, for in every state desertion 
or non-support is a crime. Our experience in 
America should interest the Glasgow authorities. 
For several years past William H. Baldwin has 
made the family desertion laws of the different 
states the subject of close scrutiny and his 
pamphlet on the Present Status of Family De- 
sertion and Non-Support Laws may be obtained 
from him at 1415 Twenty-first Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


COMPULSORY COMPENSATION 
UPHELD BY FEDERAL JUDGE 


Though two states, Ohio and California, have 
made compulsory compensation possible by con- 
stitutional amendment, Washington is the first 
to establish its constitutionality under a decision 
of a federal court. Judge Cushman of the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the western 
district of the state of Washington has recently 
upheld the Supreme Court of the state in declar- 
ing the law constitutional in the test case of 
Davis-Smith vs. Clausen (65 Wash. 156). 

The decision, which cites a wealth of author- 
ities, holds the act to be a reasonable exercise 
of police power. The case may still be appealed 
to the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
and after that to the United States Supreme 
Court, so that Judge Cushman’s verdict does not 
represent the final decision on the constitutional 
question in regard to compulsory compensation 
legislation. 

California has followed the example set by 
Washington and Ohio’ and has put compensation 
on a compulsory basis. The Roseberry pseudo- 
elective compensation law which has been in 
operation during the past year is replaced by a 
law introduced by Senator Boynton after the 
amendment to the state constitution made com- 
pulsory legislation possible. The bill covers all 
employments and makes insurance compulsory, 
premium rates being graded according to de- 
gree of hazard. A state fund is established and 
though insurance in it is not compulsory, the 
aim will be to offer rates more attractive than 
those offered by the liability companies. Safety 
provisions are to be prescribed by the Industrial 
Accident Commission which has the administra- 
tion of the law and every violation of its safety 
provisions is to be a misdemeanor and punishable 
as such, fines collected for this cause to be paid 
into an accident prevention fund. Furthermore 
employes are given the right to sue in case of 
employers’ neglect of safety precautions. 


1The Maryland mining insurance law for Alleghany 
and Garrett Counties may be added to this list. 
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On the compensation schedules much time’ and || 
They have the novel fea- |) 
ture of taking into account in cases of perman- || 
ent partial disability not merely the seriousness || 


thought was spent. 


of the injury but its seriousness as applied to 
earning power in the injured person’s particular 
trade. Reasonable expenses for medical or sur- 
gical care are to be supplied. Compensation 


benefit begins after two weeks at the rate of 65_ 


per cent for temporary total disability, 65 per 
cent of wage loss for partial disability and “if 
the temporary disability caused by the accident 


is at times total and at times partial,” the bene- || 


fit is to respond to these varying conditions. 
Aggregate benefit shall not exceed three times 
the average annual earnings, nor extend beyond 
240 weeks. Death benefits shall be 65 per cent 
of wages up to an amount not to exceed three 
years average annual earnings. 


THE COST 
OF MILK 

How much should milk cost is a question 
about which farmers, reformers, legislators and 


hygienists dispute without end. Even the econo- 


mists have something to say on the matter. 


With the purpose of answering this embar- | 


rassing question, the United States Department 
of Agriculture has published data on the cost 
of milk production which it obtained at the New 
Jersey experiment station in tests with thirty- 
one heads of milch cows. These cows were fed 
both home-grown and purchased feeds, the cal- 
culations of cost of production being based both 
on the actual cost of growing the crops and on 
the market price of the products used. The aver- 
age cost of feed per cow per year (based on 
the actual cost of producing the crops used) 
was $95.73, or 2.4 cents per quart of milk pro- 
duced. Placing the market valuation upon the 
home-grown products, the cost of feed per cow 
per year was $121.60, or 3.04 cents per quart. 
The estimated average cost of labor (but not 
supervision) and incidental expenses was $70.22 
per cow per year, or 1.76 cents per quart. The 
incidental expenses included bedding, stabling 
($5 per cow), interest on the investment in the 
animals, depreciation in the value of cows, keep 
of bull, etc, but not interest on land, buildings 
and dairy equipment. 

Based on actual cost of growing and harvest- 
ing products consumed and of labor, the total 
cost for feed, labor, etc., for the year was 
$165.95 per cow; based on market valuation of 
feed consumed, $191.82. The yield of thirty- 
one cows averaging 8,661 pounds of 3.96 per 
cent milk, the total cost per quart of milk will 
be in the first case 4.16 cents, in the second case 
4.8 cents. No credit, however, is given to the 
cow for the manure or calf, neither is the 
farmer’s time debited. Calculating that the 
manure is worth $20 per cow, and the grade 
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calves $6 each at five days old, the cost of 
producing four per cent milk, even with the 
high yields reported and not including cost of 
supervision, was approximately four cents per 
quart. 


HOW THE DUTCH 
GIVE ADVICE 


United States Consul Frank W. Mahin, sta- 
tioned sat Amsterdam, has made an interesting 
report to the state department on the Central 
Bureau for Social Advice, formed in 1898. To- 
day it is doing a flourishing business throughout 
Holland, furnishing free to regular subscribers, 
workingmen and even heads of industrial con- 
cerns, information regarding various subjects 
which ordinarily could only be obtained at con- 
siderable trouble or expense. The work and or- 
ganization of this bureau is thus described by 
Mr. Mahin: 


“The number of subscribers is now between 
600 and 700. The total of the subscriptions is 
about $2,000, while the state grants a subsidy 
of $1,400 and several towns give subsidies ag- 
gregating about $800. 

“Information is given not only to subscribers, 
but to anybody who asks for it. A fee is asked 
unless the inquirer is absolutely unable to pay. 
The director of the institution is a doctor of 
law, and the general management is in charge 
of a committee of nine persons elected by the 
subscribers. All religious and political parties 
are represented in the committee, so far as pos- 
sible, to secure neutrality of action. All infor- 
mation is given to the inquirer by letter. When 
it is very important, the subject is submitted to 
experts before an answer is given. 

“A special committee collects all documents re- 
lating to the history of workmen’s societies in 
the Netherlands. Besides such documents, the 
bureau has a library comprising books and vari- 
ous periodicals pertinent to the work of the insti- 
tution. The library contains about 13,000 vol- 
umes and over 800 periodicals, the latter includ- 
ing many from foreign countries. Many of the 
books are loaned to the library, while others are 
gifts from societies and individuals. The 
library is much used by the subscribers, and 
about $1,000 a year is spent for new books, 
periodicals, and binding. 

“The bureau scans the newspapers and makes 
appropriate clippings, which are systematically 
catalogued for reference by patrons of the 
library who may be studying special subjects, 
and also publishes reports on various subjects 
pertinent to its work. Permanent members or 
subscribers each pay $2 a year or a sum not less 
than 40 cents at one time. Special rates are 
given to workmen’s societies, being about $40 
for each 100 members. 

“Besides constant requests for information 
from subscribers, requests have also been re- 
ceived from other private individuals, from in- 
dustrial concerns, insurance companies, employ- 
ers’ organizations, labor unions, municipalities, 
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foreign social institutions, and foreign govern- 
ments. Some of the subjects upon which advice 
and information have been given are coopéra- 
tion, savings, loans, pensions, illness, burial 
funds, people’s lodging houses, labor contracts, 
regulations in commercial enterprises, measures 
against unemployment, municipal-workmen regu- 
lations, minimum salaries and maximum labor 
hours regulations, etc.” 


This Dutch Bureau for Social Advice affords 
an interesting analogy to the Solvay Institute of 
Sociology,” founded by private initiative in 
Beigium in 1901, and designed as “an interna- 
tional center of information and research in 
matters relating to the science of sociology.” 


TEAM PLAY 
IN SEATTLE 


With over fifty social agencies enrolled and 
125 representatives actively participating, Seat- 
tle’s Central Council of Social Agencies was 
recently organized. It grew out of a conter- 
ence of a group of citizens and Mayor George 
F. Cotterill, held in May, 1912. This resulted 
in a meeting being called by the mayor, which 
was attended by representatives of all the social 
agencies, also commercial and industrial bodies. 

A committee of fifteen worked out a plan, 
and a second large meeting in December, 1912, 
adopted it. The constitution provides that each 
agency shall pay $5 a year and be entitled to 
from one to five representatives. 

The council includes organizations whose ac- 
tivities are only partly concerned with social 
betterment. The Commercial Club, the Wom- 
en’s Commercial Club, the Central Labor Coun- 
cil, the University of Washington, the School 
Board, the Board of Health, the Public Library 
and the Ministers’ Federation have all joined 
with the agencies directly devoted to remedial 
action. 

There are three general departments. The 
first includes those agencies which are educa- 
tional; the second those whose chief feature is 
relief or remedy; the third, those whose chief 
work is adjustment between groups, races, par- 
ties—fragments of the social whole. 

The social program of the council is to re- 
duce the need of the department of relief and 
remedy to a minimum and to increase the sphere 
of the departments on education and social ad- 
justment. The council is advisory, not legisla- 
tive. Its attention is to be given to the immi- 
gration problems, which are expected with the 
opening of the Panama Canal. 

Mayor Cotterill was elected honorary presi- 
dent and the other officers are as follows: 
President, Rev. Sydney Strong; vice-presidents, 
Prof. J. K. Hart, Virginia McMechen and Ralph 
Atkinson; secretary, M. B. McBride. 


1See THe Survey of Sepiember 11, 1909. 
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COURSES ON 
RECREATION 


Through its new department of play and recre- 
ation, which opens next fall under the direction 
of George Ellsworth Johnson, formerly super- 
intendent of the Pittsburgh Playground Associa- 
tion, the New York School of Philanthropy rec- 
‘ognizes the need for trained recreation leaders. 

Twenty years ago few American cities con- 
ducted playgrounds. In 1906 only twenty-four 
responses were made to inquiries sent to 1,000 
communities by the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America. In 1912, 553 cities 
had playgrounds and 285 conducted 2,094 play- 
grounds with 5,320 professional play leaders. In 
addition seventy-one cities had opened school 
buildings for evening recreation. The new de- 
partment will train men and women for the great 


number of positions created by this rapid growth. 


The new courses will cover “the biological, 
physiological, psychological, sociological, peda- 
gogical and economic significance of play; its 
practical uses and relation to social conditions 
and individual character and efficiency; com- 
mercialized play and recreation; origin and con- 
tent of plays and games and their relation to 
different ages from childhood to maturity; or- 
ganization of play activities; history and mean- 
ing of the play movement; organization and ad- 
ministration of play and recreation systems; 
practical planning and conduct of play and 
recreation centers; functions of directors and 
leaders; special activities such as festivals and 
pageants; observation, practice work, reading 
and research.” 

Through his noteworthy work as head of the 
Pittsburgh system of playgrounds from 1907 
to this year, Mr. Johnson has become recognized 
as one of the leaders in the national movement 
for play and recreation. His book on Education 
by Plays and Games, and such papers as those 
on Why Teach a Child to play, The Renais- 
sance of Play, and Play as a Moral Equiva- 
lent of War have attracted wide attention and 
proved stimulating to playground workers. He 
graduated from Dartmouth College and at Clark 
University made an intensive study of the con- 
tent of plays and games, later doing pioneer 
work in the development of recreation activ- 
ities while superintendent of schools at Andover 
and Hyde Park, Mass. 


CLOSING EXERCISES 
NEW YORK SCHOOL 


At the closing exercises of the School of 
Philanthropy on June 6 Samuel McChord 
Crothers. emphasized the necessity for individual 
development after leaving the mere preparatory 
work of the school, and for self-communion even 
amid the congested conditions which often sur- 
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round the daily life of an active social worker. 
Anticipating the pressure which must be met, 
both from worldling and weakling, he pointed out 
the value of ascertaining in people the possible 
trait on which character and independence may 
be built, rather than acquiescing in a flaccid 
acknowledgment of their deficiency. Thirty stu- 
dents received certificates covering the first year 
of work, and diplomas of graduation from the 
second-year courses were given to eight. An 
alumni prize of $25 for best all around fitness 
for social work was awarded to Stockton Ray- 
mond of Columbus, Ohio. 

The six weeks’ summer session of the school, 
under the direction of Prof. Carl Kelsey of the 
University of Pennsylvania, began June 16. 
The subject this year is delinquency, and the 
aim of the course is to give a general insight 
into the fields of criminology, penology and 
criminal procedure. The work of the course 
includes a brief written account of a visit to a 
jail, reformatory, prison, or a session of a crim- 
inal court, selected reading and visits to fifteen 
institutions in or near New York city. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS 
CELEBRATES ITS TENTH YEAR 


The close of the tenth year of the Chicago 
School of Civics and Philanthropy measures a 
marked advance at every point of progress. 
The number of students registered has grown 
from thirty-six to 110. Adding to these the 103 
in attendance at last summer’s session and the 
171 in the winter’s evening class, 384 students 
have taken work in the school within the last 
twelve months. 

The Alumni Register, recently published, lists 
1,026 men and women who have taken one or 
more courses in the school during the decade. 
Of these, however, only 122 have received a 
certificate from the year course. This year’s 
class numbers thirty-five, of whom twenty-five 
are college graduates while four others have 
taken a year or more of college work. Thus 
eighty per cent have had all or part of a college 
education. While only one man received the cer- 
tificate of graduation last year, seventeen have 
taken regular courses this school year, of whom 
seven were graduated. Of the 110 students reg- 
istered in the regular courses of the year, eleven 
came from the East, eighty-seven from Illinois 
and other central and western states, six from 
the South, four from the Pacific coast and two 
from foreign countries. 

Four times the school has been crowded out 
of its classrooms and space in addition to the 
entire thirteenth floor of the Lake View Build- 
ing on Michigan avenue has already been secur- 
ed in the same building to provide quarters for 
the new Municipal Department and ciyic ex- 
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hibits. Through the special gifts of Mr. and 
Mrs. William F. Dummer and others, the school 
was able to establish this department. It is to 
give special training to students wishing to pre- 
pare for such positions as civic secretaries of 
chambers of commerce or of city clubs and for 
those forms of civil service offering opportu- 
nity and security of tenure for professional 
work. Dr. Howard Woodhead, for several years 
connected with the sociological department of 
the University of Chicago, has assumed the di- 
tectorship of this new department. His quali- 
fications include the study of municipal admin- 
istration abroad. 

The special work of the Department of Social 
Investigation chosen for the ‘past year and for 
next year is the inquiry concerning dependent 
wards. of the Juvenile Court of Cook County. 
The results of last year’s investigation of the 
truant wards of the Juvenile Court is almost 
ready for publication. Within twelve months 
the department has published its. previous study 
of the Juvenile Court, which was conducted un- 
der the auspices of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. It has also issued the papers of the child 
welfare conference, entitled The Child in the 
City; and several pamphlets and reprints on 
housing, vocational guidance and other subjects. 
The bureau for supervising the employment of 
children conducted by the department with the aid 
of advanced students, has been taken into the 
headquarters of the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion where it will be utilized by the principals 
of schools in their vocational guidance of the 
pupils leaving schools to go to work. 

The extension department has greatly in- 
creased its material for the social museum and 
for the traveling exhibits which are sent on re- 
quest to universities, clubs, schools and public 
conferences. Duplicates of the Chicago Child 
Welfare Exhibit were prepared for exhibition 
in London, at the Belgian International Expo- 
sition and at Brussels. Publications of the Ex- 
tension Department include a handbook—City 
Welfare: Aids and Opportunities—and a hous- 
ing bibliography. The library has been enlarged 
by special gifts of books, photographs and stere- 
opticon slides. 

The field work continues to be distinctive in 
the training offered by the school. Eighty- 
three students were assigned to fifteen hours 
per week for a whole term of three months in 
the districts of the United Charities. Of these, 
thirteen continued in this service through the re- 
mainder of the year and seventy were assigned 
to nineteen other fields in accordance with their 
predilection. 

The summer session, beginning June 18, adds 
a second course to meet the demand of those 

“who have taken the single course in former 
years. This new course will cover the require- 
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ments of the winter work on relief and family 
rehabilitation, with the field’ service supervised 
by the United Charities. Credit will be given 
toward the certificate of the school. 

The alumni dinner at Hull House rallied over 
a hundred former students. The address, fol- 
lowing the presentation of certificates to the 
graduating class, June 7, was delivered by Prof. 
Charles R. Henderson, who has become a trus~ 
tee of the school. His subject was The Goal 
of Philanthropy. Victor Elting of Chicago. has 
accepted the chairmanship of the Board of Trus- 
tees and Sophronisba P. Breckinridge becomes 
dean of the school to assist President Graham 
Taylor in the educational administration, so 
that he may assume the conduct of more courses 
in the school. 


SOCIAL TRAINING 
IN OTHER SCHOOLS 


‘Summer courses are not offered in the Bos- 
ton School for Social Workers, the St. Louis 
School of Social Economy.or the Philadelphia 
Training School for Social Work, but some of 
the summer sessions at universities have sig- 
nificance for social workers. At Harvard par- 
ticularly opportunity for such study is afforded 
in courses on the Psychology of the Abnormal 
by Dr. William Healy, director of the Juvenile 
Psychopathic Institute, Chicago; on Municipal 
Hygiene and Sanitation by Prof. G. C. Whipple; 
and on Vocational Guidance by Meyer Bloom- 
field, director of the Vocation Bureau, Boston. 

Recent developments and announcements for 
the work of the next academic year at the 
various schools of philanthropy show some in- 
teresting advance steps at St. Louis and Phil- 
adelphia. The St. Louis school was recently 
made a department of Washington University, 
and it has added to its staff so that there are 
now four regular members on the faculty. En- 
rollment rose to fifty-eight this year as com- 
pared with thirty-nine the year before. A study 
made by the school into fatal industrial acci- 
dents in St. Louis has been published by the 
Kansas City Board of Public Welfare. 

At the Philadelphia Training School for 
Social Work a new line of co-operation with 
various Philadelphia social agencies has been 
undertaken through “working fellowships” rang- 
ing in value from $30 to $50 a month offered by 
social agencies. These fellowships are given 
to men and women equipped with the proper 
preliminary training who intend to devote them- 
selves professionally to social work. In return 
for the salary or fellowship each student will 
devote about eight hours a week to class work 
and from thirty to forty hours a week to field 
work under the direction of the agency giving 
the fellowship. Each co-operating agency selects 
the working fellow and pays his salary. 
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PERCY STICKNEY GRANT 


Who has spent twenty years ‘‘fishing’ for workingmen in 
a chureh on Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A SUCCESSFUL FISHER 


OF MEN 
W. S. RAINSFORD 


It is twenty years since Percy Stickney Grant 
came to New York as rector of the Church of 
the Ascension, and in our city a twenty-year 
rectorship is a long term of office. 

He and I soon became fast friends, for we 
were from the very first agreed as to what we 
wanted to accomplish, even though the conditions 
of the districts in which our parishes lay made 
slightly different the methods we employed. 

We wanted to reach the plain people. We were 
determined to do what in us lay to prove to New 
York that the Protestant Episcopal Church (long 
may she hold the honored name) was not a 
religious organization chiefly set on seeking the 
patronage and following the movements of well- 
to-do and fashionable people, but was willing and 
able to spend and be spent for those who were 
neither well-to-do nor fashionable—those whose 
lives were hard, whose tenements were narrow, 
and who therefore needed large and beautiful 
churches, sweet music, and Christian sympathy 
and help as no others did. 

I had been for ten years at work on the East 
Side, when Dr. Grant came to the West. The 
Church of the Holy Communion had, of course, 
always been a free church, but his coming 
strengthened the hands of Dr. Mottet and myself 
—and the criticism of the free church movement 
(and there had been plenty of it) sensibly dimin- 
ished when Dr. Grant, carrying the vestry of the 
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Church of the Ascension with him, declared that 
church also free. 

If a fisherman would succeed in his business 
of catching fish, he must ever be ready to change 
his tackle, and alter the trim of his hook. Dr. 
Grant soon saw that comparatively few men of 
the laboring class attended any church, and that 
fewest of the few came to our church. He was 
a fisher of men. To the fisher’s life he was 
vowed. There were plenty of fish in the sea, if 
there were few in the Episcopal boat, so he set 
to work vigorously to overhaul old nets, watch 
the tides, and re-examine his bait—to do, in short, 
such things as any fisherman with common sense 
would do. He did it all with such rare courage 
and charm, for he was young, and fresh, and 
strong, and utterly in earnest. 

Of course, all his experiments did not succeed 
—whose do? But many saw what he was and 
is trying to do, and honored him for trying. For 
thinking men know that if organized christianity 
is to hold its own—today, tomorrow and the next 
day, it must cease to spend its time in rearrang- 
ing labels and its energy in rummaging among 
the moth-eaten trappings of an illustrious past, 
and set itself once again to the doing of the great 
task its Master gave it long ago—the task of 
caching men. 


PAROLES FOR LIFE 
PRISONERS 


[From Good Words, the little paper yotten out by the 
federal prisoners at Atlanta Penitentiary.] 

When the first golden rays of the rising sun 
shot across the crests of the rolling Georgia 
hills on Sunday morn, January 19, they awoke 
the occupants of both hill and dale to another 
day of a prosaic existence; to another day of 
cheer or sadness, or to another day of worship 
or work. 

Speeding on their way, the golden rays crept 
swiftly over the huge gray wall surrounding 
the Atlanta Federal Prison and flooded with 
light the massive stone and steel structures with- 
in. Through gloomy prison bars their bright- 
ness penetrated, carrying into every nook and 
corner of the Abode of Sorrow the bright and 
cheerful light of another day of life. As they 
stole silently into cell after cell, the golden shafts 
of light found each and every one of the fifty- 
eight life prisoners confined within these walls, 
wide awake to welcome their coming, for to 
them the golden light had never seemed so bright 
and warm and cheerful. It brought to them a 
day bright with hope and comfort, for during 
the dark hours of the night the warden had sped 
the message to each one of them that the bill 
extending the benefits of parole to those life 
prisoners who had served fifteen years of their 
sentence had been passed by the Senate—and 
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there had been no further sleep for them that 
night. They arose, laughed and chatted; for 
who would waste in sleep the hours that were 
now fraught with golden hope? Thus the gold- 
en rays of morning sunshine first found them. 
Many welcomed it as they had not welcomed 
the morning light for many a long year. For 
was not this the first time that it had brought to 
them a golden gleam of real hope? The bright 
sunlight of days gone by had not meant to them 
what it had to the other prisoners—another day 
nearer home. To them it had always meant 
nothing but another day nearer Death. But now, 
for the first time since their imprisonment, the 
sun’s first rays on a perfect Sunday morn en- 
_ veloped them with the bright light of a uew- 
born hope—the hope that they could once more 
be free. Free to spend their declining years with 
loved ones! Free to prove to the world their 
worth!! Free to taste once more liberty!!! 
To one of them the sun’s rays must have seem- 
ed like a message from the God he has so long 
and faithfully worshipped; for after thirty- 
three years of watching the sun rise and set on 
nothing but dark and hopeless days, it at last 
brought to him the light of a day filled to the 
brim with hope that he might be as other men. 
As the sun’s first golden rays sped on toward 
the sea, leaving in their wake the birth of an- 
other day of life, nowhere, from the Pacific to 
the Atlantic, were they any more warmly or 
joyously welcomed than they had been by the 
fifty-eight life prisoners within the huge gray 
walls of the Atlanta Federal Penitentiary. 


EDUCATION AND WORK 
IN A REFORMATORY 


FRANK MOORE 
Superintendent New Jersey Reformatory 
A change in the general reformatory problem 
has been gradually taking place in the last ten 
years. In the beginning a reformatory was 
established to receive only first offenders. This 
meant that almost the entire population of a re- 
formatory institution was composed of those 
who were accidental violators of the law. Many 
of these young men came from favorable cir- 
cumstances in life. They had not been hard- 
ened by repeated crimes. In mind and body 
they were not greatly inferior to the average. 
They realized that by being sent to a reforma- 
tory they had happily escaped the serious pun- 
ishment of a penitentiary, with its consequent 
disgrace. Both they and their people felt that 
great leniency had been extended to them. This 
made the atmosphere of the reformatory quite 
different from that as it exists today. 
The probation system, established in many 
states during the last few years, has had much 
to do with bringing about a marked change. 
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Hopeful offenders are now very wisely being 
given an opportunity to mend their ways with- 
out losing their liberty, while often only those 
who have been given chance after chance are 
sentenced to confinement. Thus a more hard- - 
ened type is being sent to the reformatory each 
year. It is greatly to the credit of the courts 
and the efficiency of the probation system that 
so much corrective work has been done without 
incarcerating the offender, but nevertheless the 
work of the reformatory is rendered increas- 
ingly difficult. 

This change in the character of the reforma- 
tory population requires that there shall be a 
change in its methods in at least three regards: 

First, attention must be given to curing phys- 
ical weakness. Hospital methods must have a 
larger place in the reformatory than heretofore. 
At least 50 per cent of our delinquents have 
some physical or mental weakness. The work 
of curing the sick is only a part of the service 
the physician must render. If the constitutional 
impediments to competency, that are inborn or 
have come by accident, are not removed they 
constitute a barrier which shuts the weak soul 
up in the valley of despair and keeps the would- 
be deliverer from reaching out a helping hand. 
The scientific medical treatment, the tubercu- 
losis pavilion and the operating room must first 
clear the way for the moral reformer. 

Second, the man’s physical and mental needs 
must be more intelligently considered in assign- 
ing him to work. Many men are failures, and 
on that account criminals, in life because they 
have been misfits. No more important moment, 
therefore, comes to the man behind the bars 
than when he stands before the officer who as- 
signs him to work. The man’s crime, his type 
of character, his physical needs, his mental ca- 
pacity, his experience, his happiness, ambition 
and future opportunities are all to be given 
consideration with such care and candor that 
he cannot help but feel that his best interests 
and not the state’s are being sought. 

The assignment to work is such an important 
matter that no single officer should be allowed 
to determine it. The physician, the psycholo- 
gist, the disciplinarian, the officer in charge of 
the industries and the warden or superintendent 
should together have the man before them. The 
question they must ask is, “What type of man 
is this?” “Is he lazy, sexually pervert, alco- 
holic, psycho-epileptic, feeble-minded, or some 
other type of man?” 

Suppose he is a sexual pervert. His work 
must be adapted to his character. To put this 
man at work which does not interest him, and 
so allow his mind to wander, is to encourage 
his thoughts to turn to evil. To leave him in 
solitary places where he can muse is to light 
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fires of lust in his dark soul that burn his moral 
being to ashes. He must be given work to do 
that will bring wholesome fatigue and cause the 
fountains of life to be absorbed with cooling in- 
fluence by his bodily tissue. It is all-important 
that he should be given vigorous manual work, 
work that uses energy, so that when night comes 
rest shall be sweet to him. 

Suppose he is feeble-minded—about one-third 
of those admitted to réformatories today are 
mentally deficient. It is useless to undertake to 
teach such a man a trade. Such offenders are 
capable only of simple manual toil. They can 
wheel a wheelbarrow, drive cows and chop 
wood, but they cannot lay bricks, build houses 
or print newspapers. 

Suppose he is normal in mind and body. This 
kind constitute the hopeful class of offenders. 
Great care, therefore, needs to be taken in deal- 
ing with them. The individual’s choice must 
be the basis of assignment. The question is, 
“What will this man be happiest in doing?” His 
inclination must be discovered and his natural 
bent followed as the line of least resistance, in 
order that he may be made happy by progress 
and encouraged by success. 

It becomes more than ever necessary, there- 
fore, that the reformatory determine for itself 
what shall be the character of the industries it 
is to conduct. The old contract labor system 
is positively a means of evil. Mental and phys- 
ical weakness are increased by it, and the prob- 
ability of reform decreases in inverse propor- 
tion. The state use plan, if adopted, must con- 
sider first the needs of the characters of the 
men who are to be employed. Always the in- 
terest of the man, and not the commonwealth, 
must be approved or the state fails in accom- 
plishing the chief end for which the reforma- 
tory is established. 

Third, the system of education must be al- 
tered to fit the changed mental character of the 
incarcerated offender. The majority of the 
young men sent to a reformatory today are be- 
low the fourth grade of the grammar school 
course. The work, therefore, of the department 
of education in a reformatory is both important 
and difficult. -The institution must endeavor to 
secure the strongest possible teachers. It seems 
a right ambition to aim to make the educational 
work in a reformatory the strongest that can be 
found anywhere. 

The fact that one-third of the inmates of re- 
formatories are feeble-minded makes it neces- 
sary that all instruction for this class shall be 
simplified, and that longer time shall be allowed 
the individual to learn. The normal and the 
subnormal should be separated and different 
standards established in their education and 
discipline. 
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It is necessary, too, that there should be 
moral lessons, Many strange ideas in the minds 
of the offender need to be rectified by clear and 
careful teaching. In their own homes often- 
times they have acquired wrong notions. 

The teacher is a part of the offender’s every- 
day life. He can bring to bear upon the mis- 
creant’s mind the truths of right living in a 
clear and practical way, as a lesson to be 
learned. Each teacher should add his own per- 
sonality to the lesson that is to be taught alike 
in each room, thus every day a moral thought 
is given, and an atmosphere is created such as 
constantly tends to make a law-abiding and 
moral citizen. 

Two things must inevitably result because of 
the change in the character of the offender and 
the methods that are therefore made necessary. 

1. The period of treatment in the reforma- 
tory must be materially increased. Hardened 
cases with dull minds and defective bodies can 
not be set right within the limits that in the 
past were thought sufficient for those who 
were normal. How much the time spent in the 
reformatory will have to be lengthened is as 
yet an uncertainty. For some classes of cases 
it will doubtless have to be indefinitely in- 
creased. } 

2. The extent of the reformatory’s success 
will be less encouraging than formerly. In cor- 
respondence we have found that the data upon 
which the reformatories of the United States 
base their estimate of results is somewhat mea- 
ger. Some claim that 65 per cent, some 70 per 
cent, and still others 87 per cent make good. 
One superintendent puts the matter as follows: 


“I believe that 25 per cent of the boys pa- 
roled make a greater average of success than 
is made by the people in the class from which 
they come. This is due to the training and pre- 
paration they get at the institution. Another 
25 per cent make good to the extent of living 
free from crime, and can be classified as good 
citizens, sustaining the relations of life in a 
creditable manner. Another 25 per cent are 
more or less on the ragged edge, having a dis- 
position to minor vices and bordering often on 
criminal conduct. From this class many are 
returned to the institution for a second com- 
mitment. The last 25 per cent are feeble- 
minded, degenerate specimens of the race. It 
would be better for them and for society if they 
were under some modified system of humane re- 
straint that would prevent them from entering 
into the complex relations of civilization and 
reproducing their kind. I believe at the very 
least 50 per cent are capable of reformation 
and development into excellent citizenship.” 


The modesty of this claim recommends it; 
it seems better in the interest of exact data to 
adopt it in preference to a higher percentage. 


June 21, 1913. 


INDUSTRY 


THE WASHINGTON WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT 
AND ITS CRITICS 


HAMILTON HIGDAY 
LATE INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE COMMISSIONER, STATE OF WASHINGTON 


The Washington Compensation Act, from the 
day of its introduction into the Legislature, as 
a bill, has been the chief target in the organized 
campaign of the casualty insurance companies 
against the principle of state administered work- 
men’s insurance. In this campaign the state- 
ment of principles or creed issued by the Inter- 
national: Association of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, an organization said to represent 
90 per cent of the casualty business written in 
the United States, has been generously distri- 
buted throughout the country. The Friedens- 
burg criticism of the German social insurance 
system has been gratuitously circulated with 
equal liberality by the same organization. At 
every legislature, where the change from em- 
ployer’s liability to some form of compensation 
has been under discussion, agents and spokes- 
men for casualty concerns have uttered warn- 
ings against any form of state administration 
of indemnity funds. They concede the neces- 
sity of state supervision; they even urge a stony 
path for an employer who will not take policies 
in casualty companies or at least in mutual or- 
ganizations of employers, privately adminis- 
tered; but they fear the extension of the prin- 
ciple of state insurance. 

A brief explanation of what the Washington 
Compensation Act really is will clear the ground 
for a consideration of these attacks. It went 
into effect, as between employer and employe, 
October 1, 1911, and the first compensation year 
ended October 1, 1912. It created a compulsory 
fund to which all employes in extra-hazardous 
employments, divided into forty-seven groups, 
contributed. During the year something like 
6,000 employers paid into the hands of the state, 
as trustee, roundly $1,000,000. During this 
same year there were formally reported to the 
Industrial Insurance Commission which adminis- 
ters the law 11,896 accidents, a close approach 
to 1,000 accidents per month, out of an industrial 
army of approximately 140,000 men. 

Out of the $1,000,000 contributed by the in- 
dustries of the state there was paid to injured 
workmen, roundly, the sum of $700,000, approxi- 
mately $300,000 remaining on hand as a balance 
credited in various amounts to the forty-seven 
classes. This fund was accumulated and dis- 
tributed without the aid of courts, juries, law- 
yers or claim agents, the whole jurisdiction of 
the courts having been swept away by this 
courageous work-accident legislation. 
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That the act is wholly satisfactory is not 
intended to be construed from these statements, 
but it is believed that a referendum separately 
put to employers, employes and general tax pay- 
ers, would show overwhelming approval. The 
experience of the first compensation year is as, 
follows: 


Employers under the act ap- a 3 


Proximatel yan acts. retis oot 6,000 
Workmen under the act ap- ; i 

PLOXIMAtelya eu cicceee aoe 140,000 
Total premiums paid......... $980,445.75 
Awards paid injured workmen 

IN CASH tor eee Mile stonie $445,527.51 
Reserve to guarantee surviv- 

OLS) FPENSION ee cuichecetoeteccts 243,984.95 

————___ 689,512.46 

Balance in accident fund..... $290,933.29 
Accidents reported .......... 11,896 
Awardedaclaims'.cccciecs ave te tee 6,827 
@laimsrrejected’ th. ccrchtenroes: 393 ba 
Claims withdrawn, suspended, i 

doubtful and under investi- { 

Eatlomvete ace eee 4,676 Ze 


The first annual report of state administered 
compensation for workmen in Washington is a 
book of 516 pages, of which an edition of 5,000 
copies was printed. In its eight chapters cov- 
ering the whole field of compensation, are dis- 
cussed with great frankness the difficulties and 
successes of the administrative commission. The 
details of the Washington system may be briefly 
summarized from the report as follows: 


Accumulation of Funds 


Every employer in the state engaged in 
“extra-hazardous” employment is compulsorily a 
member of one of the forty-seven classes of the 
employers’ association. The. Legislature fixed 
the maximum on each $100 of the pay roll which 
the members of each class may be called upon 
to pay during each calendar year. The intent 
of the law and the practice of the commission 
is to assess only an amount sufficient to pay the 
accident awards as they accrue. Accordingly 
the first year’s experience proved unexpectedly 
gratifying to most classes of employers. 

For instance, the lumbering and milling in- 
dustry is Class 10. The employers of that class 
during the first compensation year, October 1, 
1911 to October 1, 1912, paid to the state, acting 
as trustee, $324,102.86, which was practically all 
distributed in compensation awards: $206,146.50 
to injured workmen, $117,366.32 being reserved 
for pensions to widows and children of killed 
workmen and workmen totally and permanently 
disabled. The experience in this class was that 
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the insurance cost for the year to the employers 
was $1.46 per $100 of pay roll. This was. pos- 
sibly slightly more than the current premium for 
employers’ liability policies written before the 
law went into effect, but the lumber industry 
of the state is enthusiastically in favor of the 
system as it stands because there is absolutely 
no pending litigation for personal injuries. 
Every’ injured workmen who makes a valid 
claim within one year is compensated, or may 
be, on compliance with reasonable and untech- 
nical requirements. 

Quite generally, employers at first confused 
the maximum premium established by the Legis- 
lature with premiums previously required for 
policies in casualty companies. The actual first 
year’s experience, however, showed that in many 
classes only. a small fraction of the permitted 
premium was actually called or required to meet 
the drain of accidents, for example: 


PREMIUM PpHR $100 OF PAYROLL 


CLASS INDUSTRY PERMITTED REQUIRED 
10 Logging and lumber mills $2.50 $1.46 
14am Street Tailways: <csseee ce 3.00 a 
NG Coal mining wisi svete cts = 3.00 1,23 
De MM VUNAPICS Sve ieeiotensn revchetehe 2.00 ley 
ANN Vea atalp bya a oggio Gio 6a Baoc 1.50 07 
Ae SCV CCOLINE os, once ais) eset feels 3.00 125 


A complete “bird’s eye survey” for the initial 
eighteen months under the law up to April JF 
1913, is shown in the accompanying table. 

At the end of any year should there appear 
a deficit in the funds of any class, the employers 
in the group are assessed pro rata to cover the 
shortage. Class 46, powder manufacturing, was 
assessed for such a shortage three months after 
the law went into operation, at the end of the 
calendar year 1911, and a report was widely cir- 
culated by the National Civic Federation and the 
organized casualty corporations that the Wash- 
ington state fund had “gone busted.” The truth 
was that the Du Pont powder trust, which con- 
ducts 90 per cent of the powder manufacturing 
in the state, refused to pay its premium into 
the accident fund of its class. It claimed that 
the act violated provisions of the federal con- 
stitution and asserted its intention to carry the 
question to the United States Supreme Court. 
Had the company contributed, notwithstanding 
the fire in a rival plant in which eight girls 
were burned to death, the premium cost would 
have been only 5 per cent on the year’s pay rolls 
as against the legislative maximum of 10 per 
cent. Opponents of the Washington system have 
been obliged to shift their ground. Instead of 
proclaiming confiscatory insurance cost, they 
now prophesy collapse from “insufficient re- 
serves.” 


Distribution of Funds 


The award schedules in the Washington Act 
fall under three heads: 

For a workman temporarily incapacitated pay- 
ments range from $1 to $2 per work day, ac- 
cording to number of dependents, until recov- 
ery; 

For survivors of workmen killed, awards range 
from $20 to $35 a month, according to number 
of dependents, up to a maximum of $4,000; 
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Dismemberments or permanent cripplings are 
compensated according to a scale which meas- 
ures the handicap of future earning power; the 
amounts range from $25 for loss of small toe to 
$1,500 for loss of arm at the elbow. 


Accident Experience 


The number and seriousness of accidents, the 
manner in which they occur, the time lost, and 
the permanent disability which results, the age, 
nationality, occupation and marital condition of 
injured are considered in the report from num- 
erous angles in 57 statistical tables and charts. 
The 6,356 accidents, on which completed awards 
were made, were taken as the basis in preparing 
the tables. 

Approximately 1,000 accidents occur a month, 
an accident hazard of 8 per cent. The average 
award, combining both “time loss” and “dis- 
memberment” elements was slightly less than 
$100. The number of preventable accidents, in 
the opinion of the commission, exceeds. 50 per 
cent. In July a campaign of education for ac- 
cident prevention was undertaken by a majority 
of the commission over the vigorous protest of 
the manufacturer member. 

Bringing the operations under the law up to 
April 1, 1913, eighteen months’ experience, the 
summary is as follows: 


Firms listed and assessed........ 6,50 
Employes listed and protected..... 145,000 
Total number accidents reported. . 19,226 
Claimsyallowediat kien come on dacs 2,153 
Disallowed, suspended and waived. 4,318 
In process of adjustment......... 614 


Accident report incomplete....... 1,541 
Paid intovaccident: finds... oan 
Paid-out on’ claims)... 1... 5600 0e- 
Invested in interest-bearing re- 
serves to guarantee pensions.... 
Net balance in accident fund..... 
Gross expense of commission...... 
Expense of doing business........ 


$1,703,556.90 
929,443.92 


442,681.22 
331,431.76 
152,829.06 

8.2% 


The Attacks 


lt is against this act that the attacks of the 
casualty insurance companies, marked by state- 
ments inexcusably inaccurate, have been cen- 
tered. In November, 1912, The Market World 
and Chronicle, of New York, an insurance pub- 
lication, gave four full columns of misinforma- 
tion signed by A. R. Marsh. 

This article claimed that the accident fund in 
Washington covers medical expense, which was 
only $4,653.55 for the first compensation year, 
ending October 1, and remarked: “Either the 
physicians of Washington receive an incon- 
ceivably small compensation for their services 
or the victims of industrial accidents are given 
a barbarously inadequate amount of medical at- 
tention.” 

As a matter of fact the workmen of Washing- 
ton must pay their own doctor, medicine and hos- 
pital bills out of their awards under the law or 
out of private resources, or else charity,- in- 
tentional or otherwise, foots the bill. The of- 
ficial report shows that the average cost of 
treatment to an injured workman is $25 (p. 283). 
There were 11,896 accidents reported (p. 117) 
out of about 140,000 workmen compulsorily cov- 
ered by the law (p. 109), 7,000 cases, roundly, 
being compensated in full or in part in the 
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twelve months ending October 1, 1912. The 
treatment cost of these work accidents was there- 
fore approximately $175,000, earned by 1,150 
physicians (p. 243). The $4,653 referred to was 
for examinations by the sixty state inspector- 
surgeons (p. 47) employed to check up reports 
of the injured man’s physical condition in doubt- 
ful cases, for a state-paid fee usually of $2.50 
per examination. 

A further charge was’ that under the state’s 
law, $243,984.95 was the insufficient reserve ex- 
pected to guarantee a monthly pay roll of 
$2,364.50 on the expectancy of survivors’ lives. 
This wise-looking casualty objection falls, be- 
cause the most cursory inspection of the law 
shows that the maximum reserve is $4,000, al- 
though there may be a widow and several chil- 
dren who will receive from the state in aggre- 
gate pensions over $10,000 before the widow 
dies or the children all reach the self-support- 
ing age of sixteen (p. 261). If the reserve and 
its interest-earnings are exhausted, the class of 
employers in whose business the workman was 
killed is automatically assessed at the future 
date to continue the survivors’ pensions. Chil- 
dren drop from the roll on arriving at the age 
of sixteen and widows on remarriage. 

To the criticism that the per cent of claims 
settled by casualty companies five years and 
more after accidents happen demonstrates that 
a state system must maintain reserves in con- 
templation of similar experience, it is sufficient 
to point out the absence of an analogy. Claims 
in Washington can not be made to the Com- 
pensation Board after one year and the sys- 
tem does not contemplate the delays of litiga- 
tion. Continuing pensions remitted monthly to 
survivors bear no real relationship to the lump 
sum settlements of profit-making organizations. 


A Reactionary Pamphlet 


More socially important than this article is 
the distribution by casualty companies, presum- 
ably throughout the country, of a thirty-one- 
page pamphlet attack on the Workmen’s Com- 
pulsory Compensation System, with the signifi- 
cant subtitle: A Proved Failure and a Busi- 
ness Menace, for the reproduction of which, 
entire, the Market World and Chronicle gave 
a dozen full columns. The pamphlet is put out 
as the voluntary product of J. V. Patterson, 
president of a great Seattle ship-building cor- 
poration. Mr. Patterson opposed the compensa- 
tion system in Washington, the “predatory pro- 
visions” of which “are in violent antagonism to 
freedom” and the constitution of the United 
States! He urged that the state had better be 
sure that workmen do not starve from lack of 
work than that the few who get hurt be in- 
sured payment of money. The state commission 
received many protests from owners of smaller 
machine shops against being included in a class 
with Mr. Patterson’s plant because of its bad 
reputation for accidents. At the time his pamph- 
let was being distributed his plant had cost his 
class fund nearly $1,000 more than he had con- 
tributed. 
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‘he pamphlet bears all the earmarks of being 
put out and paid for by the casualty organiza- 
tions. On.the last page the Seattle representa- 
tive of the Aetna company is credited with “in- 
valuable service in its production”—the same 
George W. Rourke who put out a “treatise” sim- 
ilar in style, size and color in 1911, circulated 
by the thousand to convince the employers ot 
Washington that the newly enacted law was 
unconstitutional and void. The “treatise” was 
speedily suppressed when the Supreme Court of 
Washington sustained the act from both state 
and federal viewpoints. 

The Patterson pamphlet is to be found in near- 
ly every shop in Seattle. During the sixty day 
session of our Legislature it was laid on the 
desk of each member with its “demand for legis- 
lative investigation.” It was heard from in Ohio 
and republished in New York city—so import- 
ant is this Northwestern state. This pamphlet 
undertakes to prove the “monopolistic state in- 
dustrial insurance scheme” to be “a monumental 
mistake” and to show that: 


(1) The creation of forty-seven separate and 
distinct employers’ insurance associations 
to guarantee workmen’s compensation is 
a crime against business. 


(2) State administered industrial insurance is 
an injustice to employers. 


(3) The law is a breeder of accidents and un- 
just to workmen. - 


(4) It is a tool for the unscrupulous’ politician 
to menace business. 


Opposition to Trade Groups 


It is charged that the state does not re- 
quire “cash capital nor surplus and neither 
financial statement nor bond from employers to 
guarantee their assessments as they mature.” 
But the full power and machinery of the state 
may sell out a man’s business under the sheriff’s 
hammer if he refuses to pay! Let it be granted 
that occasionally a small contractor or other em- 
ployer will go insolvent or abscond after a 
workman in his employ has been killed or ser- 
iously hurt. The state out of sound public policy 
would better pool this risk, together with the 
risk of industrial maimings, than leave such a 
workman and his family to charity or the tender 
mercies of trained “claim agents.” 

Messrs. Patterson and Rourke “then recite in- 
dustrial calamities that happen—boiler and dyna- 
mite explosions, collapse of structures, ship 
building catastrophies, and naively remark: 
“Any such disaster would bankrupt a small com- 
pany and would cripple or destroy a large in- 
dustry.” This is a curious and self-answering 
argument against the state pooling such risks 
and classes. 

Misstatements of alleged financial conse- 
quences of the death of eight girls in a powder 
mill fire November 1, 1911, have been distri- 
buted to every office building and small town in 
America. The Patterson pamphlet repeats these 
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oft-told tales. The facts are given on page 60 
of the Washington official report: 


Total amount collectible from powder-mills 
of Class 46 $21,368.50 


8,259.35 
BALAN CONS mee ster eptesyaiege th erat $13,109.13 


The Du Pont powder trust defied the state 
of Washington and refused to pay into the ac- 
cident fund its proportion, realizing that in its 
haste the Legislature, in establishing the forty- 
seven classes, had segregated some weak groups. 

The parents of these burned girls therefore col- 
lected their pensions in cash for a few months 
after the accident and continue to receive war- 
rants monthly which are payable by the employ- 
er whose plant was immediately rebuilt and is 
operating. This employer, however, is avoiding 
payment by legal quibbling methods familiar to 
court procedure, hoping in the meantime the 
suit against the powder trust by the state will 
result in their payment into the fund and thus 
relieve him of the outlay. 


On page 13 of the pamphlet it is indicated 
that there are no statistics (or that they were 
withheld by the state) of the number of acci- 
dents in each of the classes. Yet Appendix I 
of the state report furnishes the name and ad- 
dress of each employer in Washington (grouped 
by accident class), the amount paid into and 
out of the accident fund on his account, the 
approximate number of employes, the exact 
number of accidents reported. The commenta- 
tors in their haste overlooked these 150 pages 
of classified statistics. 


Injustice to Employers 


Mr. Patterson declares that for some six or 
seven reasons the Washington act is unjust to 
employers. In spite of all this injustice the 
state has just closed its most prosperous year. 
Under this charge of “injustice” the pamphlet 
asserts that “the freedom of contract is abridg- 
ed” because casualty companies are not allowed 
to compete with the state. Undoubtedly ‘they 
would grant the state the right to take the poor 
risks and leave them the profitable ones. 


Another “injustice” is that the state commis- 
sion only investigates by correspondence and 
keeps no “permanent record of the testimony 
concerning accidents.” As a matter of fact 
trained claim agents and members of the com- 
mission are constantly investigating claims where 
the facts are in dispute. An exceedingly care- 
ful and complete record is kept of all accidents. 
However, the proportion of cases requiring such 
investigation, like the awarded cases appealed 
from the commission to the courts, are rela- 
tively so few as to be almost negligible. Em- 
ployer, workman, attending physician and eye 
witnesses fortunately have no motive for dis- 
agreement. Only thirty-eight claimants out of 
17,825 have been induced to appeal from the 
commission’s action ! 

. It is charged that reserves should have been 
set aside for others—in effect that the commis- 
sion should estimate out of the roll of con- 
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EDWARD SWEUM 


He is the first beneficiary under the Washington act. 
He lost both arms in a planing mill and received as 
compensaton $1,000 and a pension of $30 a month. 


valescents those who will die, those who will 
remain incurably maimed, and those who will 
regain the power to work. Would Mr. Patter- 
son do this in a privately managed employers’ 
association? Or do casualty concerns maintain 
such refined accounting practice? Such reserves 
in Washington as are not used up because of 
remarriage, premature death, etc., revert to the 
funds of the particular class of employers. 


More to the point is the demand that “25 per 
cent of the $2,000 average reserve” be set aside 
to provide for undiscovered relatives of killed 
workmen. ‘The commission communicates with 
consuls of foreign countries, etc., to ascertain 
available facts. It is submitted that with claims 
to be made within one year, the state may defer 
the setting aside of the reserve required by law 
until dependents are discovered, without essen- 
tial injustice to any employer. Such anxiety 
was not always so insistently in evidence in in- 
surance companies’ offices. 

Mr. Patterson compares the “rate per $100: 
of pay roll” given in the first year’s experience 
—i. e., $1.40 per $100 in the logging and lumber 
mill class—with the “rate” three months later: 
and finds it has jumped to $2.29! Remittances 
on new assessments called at the beginning of 
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the second year are included in the new “rate.” 
Let the writer suggest that he wait five years for 
comparison; perhaps the “rate” then obtained by 
adding the five separate yearly premiums paid 
would make a showing of $7.50 per $100 of 
pay roll! 

Should a deficit exist after premiums are as- 
sessed ‘up to rate established by the Legislature, 
the law provides for making up such deficit at 
the end of the year by the members of the em- 
ployer’s class. If manufacturers, contractors, 
and other employers will not keep down acci- 
dents by preventive devices and painstaking 
management, they must pay for them. It is safe 
to say that the compulsory employers’ associa- 
tions, or classes, which the Washington law 
provides will enthusiastically aid the state in 
bringing the sub-standard employer and his ma- 
chinery up to average, when they fully realize 
that to prevent accidents is to save money. 

The reserve is experientially limited to $4,000 
(which at 5 per cent interest yields $20 per 
month) for death and permanent total disability. 
The reserve is limited because of lack of data 
on the marriage rate of workmen’s widows, and 
death rate of workmen’s children under sixteen, 
workmen completely disabled, workingmen’s 
wives, etc. The average cost per death is smal- 
ler because of the large number of single men 
without dependents. Would Mr. Patterson have 
the state call for full mortality table reserves 
on standard, healthy lives and doctor’s estimates ? 


Breeding of Accidents 


While the Patterson pamphlet declaims 
against the “breeding of accidents,” the organ- 
ized employers of Washington met in Seattle in 
January, just before the Legislature convened, 
and denounced any attempt to increase the 
powers of the commission to rearrange classes 
or readjust rates according to accident experi- 
ence and safety precautions in individual plants; 
they opposed the substitution for the present 
plan of a plan of “first aid” or payment of medi- 
cal costs of an accident (which are now borne 
wholly by the workmen in Washington). Men 
who are laid off by accident for one day or more 
now get compensation. Under the proposed plan 
workmen were to receive no compensation from 
the accident fund until after a “waiting period” 
of two weeks, but to have medical attention at 
the employer’s expense. The idea of the plan 
was to stimulate the prevention of accidents and 
lessen their consequent drain on class funds. 

In fact on November 19, 1912, a delegation 
representing organizations of lumbermen and 
metal trades employers went so far as to call 
on the governor and demand the removal of the 
compensation commissioner who advocated the 
plan and who insisted on devoting chapters in 
the official report to Accident Prevention and 
First Aid. 

It comes with poor grace, therefore, for “big 
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business” to attempt to discredit this law by 
pleading the workmen’s cause. In fact, the law 
arose out of a joint commission, five representa- 
tives of employers and five of labor; the draft 
unanimously agreed upon provided a “first aid 
fund” out of which all medical and hospital ser- 
vice needed by injured workmen, including trans- 
portation from the place of injury, and $5 per 
week for board, etc., was to be furnished in- 
dependently of the class accident or compensation 
fund. The lumbermen in violation of good faith, 
got the “first aid” provision stricken out be- 
fore allowing the act to pass, and a “one-legged” 
law resulted. Out of 1,077 cases tabulated 
(p. 283) where no permanent disability resulted, 
the results aggregated as follows: 


WEIS IOCES min GuowiORiom DC omcorA ono coco pr0 $74,840.18 
Cost] OLMGrea tin en ta rnere aia o reece teats 25,218.80 

NGA VOSS ace ee di ele has oe ass eS LOO DO Ose 
Amount awarded (cost to industry)......... 33,050.63 
Workmen’s loss (cost to wage earners)...... $67,008.35 


Notwithstanding the unfair showing made 
(the above cases do not include death awards 
or dismemberment-scale settlements) working- 
men pretty generally realize that they receive 
more satisfactory treatment than under the dis- 
carded casualty-litigation system. But the show- 
ing made certainly refutes the idea that the law 
operates so generously as to be a “breeder of 
accidents.” 

Admittedly, certain delay occurs in Washing- 
ton in collecting information necessary to make 
an award. Perhaps forty days on the average 
elapse between accident and first money pay- 
ment. But organized employers declined to puv 
the doctor, hospital, etc., 1. e., meet the expenses 
for which money is most urgently required, and 
Mr. Patterson was very prominent in the fight. 

Reactionary employers of the type revealed in 
this pamphlet and their profit-seeking casualty 
allies, are well described in a recent address by 
Chairman Pillsbury of the California Board of 
Accident Awards: 


“Few employers have sensed the fact that 
ever since the rise of free industry in the world, 
the industries of the world have been subsi- 
dized out of the sacrifices made by injured work- 
men and those dependent upon them. Such is 
the fact. In part, this subsidy has been paid 
by the hurt and their dependents, and in part 
by taxes paid for the relief of the poor. There- 
fore, it is true to say that the industries of 
this and other countries have in part thriven 
off bonuses paid to them by poverty and prop- 
erty, and, to that extent, these industries are 
paupers and are not paying their own way. They 
should be made to, and the industry that can 
not continue except it be subsidized out of the 
blood and broken bones of men, the tears of 
widowed women, and the sobs of dependent 
children, were best to terminate their unprofit- 
able existences.” 
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NEW YORK’S NEW LABOR LEGISLATION 


ABRAM I. ELKUS 
COUNSEL FACTORY INVESTIGATING COMMISSION 


__ One hundred and forty-seven lives were sacri- 
ficed in the Triangle Waist Company fire which 
occurred in New York in March, 1911, because 
of the faulty construction and neglect of main- 
tenance of a factory building. The absolute in- 
difference;of the public, the fancied security, the 
conviction that all was well with existing condi- 
tions was ruthlessly shattered. In response to 
a widespread demand for an impartial inquiry 
into working conditions the New York State 
Factory Investigating Commission was appoint- 
ed two years ago. This was the first step in a 
comprehensive plan of remedial legislation. 

The commission was given broad powers and 
the scope of the investigations it was directed to 
undertake was wide. The investigation was to 
cover such matters as fire hazard in factories, 
general sanitary conditions, child labor, women’s 
work, accident prevention, occupational poison- 
ing, manufacturing in tenements, and the or- 
ganization of the Labor Department and the ad- 
ministration and enforcement of the labor law. 

The conditions confronting the commission 
during the first few months of its existence were 
hardly encouraging. Everywhere there seemed 
to be a spirit of antagonism between employers 
and workers. The Labor Department, in whose 
hands was placed jurisdiction over all matters 
affecting the health and safety of workers in in- 
dustrial establishments, was comparatively in- 
significant, having a small force and a still small- 
er appropriation to work with. It was ignored 
by the manufacturers and the workers for the 
most part placed little reliance upon it. It did 
not, and with its limited resources it could not, 
perform its function of bringing about a steady 
improvement of working conditions through the 
education of manufacturers and. workers. 

The commission had to inspire confidence in 
labor leaders and social workers that its investi- 
gation would be a real one, that it would be 
fairly and impartially conducted and that results 
would be accomplished. The commission sought 
to overcome this lack of confidence which, con- 
sidering the record of many legislative com- 
missions was perhaps a natural one, by organiz- 
ing on a sound scientific basis, retaining. recog- 
nized experts to direct its investigations and se- 
lecting as field inspectors men and women of 
experience and training. Testimony—not hear- 
say or conjecture, but legal evidence—was taken 
in every large city of the state, not in an 
effort to support preconceived conclusions, but 
in an earnest endeavor to obtain all the light 
possible on the complex problems under consid- 
-eration. All sides were heard. No commission 
heretofore has ever permitted any counsel but 
its own to interrogate witnesses. This commis- 
‘sion permitted counsel for interested parties to 
examine and cross-examine witnesses. The com- 
mission employed investigators who worked in 
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various industrial establishments and then on 
the stand at public hearings and in the presence 
of interested manufacturers, described the con- 
ditions they observed and were subjected to 
cross-examination by counsel for the manufac- 
turers. The result of this was that there was 
practically no dispute as to the facts which the 
commission laid before the Legislature. 

Usually, after completing the taking of testi- 
mony, a commission presents its recommenda- 
tions to the Legislature together with a num- 
ber of bills designed to carry these recommenda- 
tions into effect. The only hearing on these 
bills given to interested parties is before a com- 
mittee of the Legislature. This is necessarily 
hurried and has often resulted in defec- 
tive legislation. The Factory Investigating 
Commission adopted an _ entirely different 
practice. Suggestions concerning  legisla- 
tion which the commission thought practicable 
or worthy of discussion were embodied in the 
form of bills, and thousands of these were 
printed and sent throughout the state to per- 
sons interested for criticism and suggestions. 
Hearings were held in a number of cities to con- 
sider these tentative bills, and many persons ap- 
peared and criticised the bills and proposed 
amendments. As a result when the commis- 
sion began to draft its bills there was at hand 
the concensus of the best opinion on all its pro- 
posed measures. In order that there might be 
no technical mistakes in the bills, the commission 
called into consultation the Legislative Bill 
Drafting Bureau of Columbia University. 

A noticeable change took place in the atti- 
tude toward the commission as the investiga- 
tion progressed. Both the public and those in- 
terested as social workers rendered material as- 
sistance. Manufacturers who had hitherto re- 
garded their employes with less respect than 
they did their machinery began to realize that 
they had not grasped industrial conditions and 
that they had made a mistake in their treatment 
of employes, not alone from the human stand- 
point but from the standpoint of dollars. 

Of the thirty-two laws recommended by the 
commission at the last session of the Legislature 
thirty passed.” They cover every phase of fac- 
tory life. Their enactment gives New York 
state a labor law second to none in the world. 

Laws for the protection of factory workers in 
case of fire provide for the prohibition of smok- 
ing in workrooms, for fire drills, fire alarm sig- 
nal systems and adequate fire-escapes and stair- 
ways. Others limit the occupants in a factory 
building to the number that can safely escape 
by means of the exits provided and prescribe 
in detail requirements for the future construc- 
tion of factory buildings. 

Child labor legislation covered the prohibi- 


1Bills requiring automatic fire extinguishers in exist- 
ing buildings and the labelling of containers of wood al- 
cohol failed of passage. 
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tion of the employment of children under four- 
teen in tenements or in cannery sheds, and pro- 
vided better regulations for the issuance of work 
certificates. Last year’s bill, requiring physi- 
cal examination prior to the issuance of certifi- 
cates, was supplemented by a bill requiring the 
physical examination of children in factories 
and the cancellation of their working certifi- 
cates subject to reissuance if later medical ex- 
amination so warrants. Another bill gives wide 
scope to the Industrial Board, to be spoken of 
later, in the prohibition of the employment of 
children at dangerous machines or in trades or 
occupations found to be dangerous to their 
health. The educational standard was raised 
so that hereafter no child shall receive an em- 
ployment certificate unless it has completed the 
work of the first six years of the public school, 
or an equivalent; that is, has received the normal 
education of a child of twelve. 

In the protection of women workers laws 
were passed prohibiting night work for women 
in factories and requiring seats for women work- 
ers. Women were found to be employed in 
canneries as many as 115 and 119 hours a week. 
The hours of labor for women were limited 
to sixty a week during the canning season, and 
the industrial board was authorized to permit 
their employment for sixty-six hours a week dur- 
ing the pea crop season if, in its opinion, the 
health of the women workers would not be en- 
dangered thereby. The employment of women 
in the core-rooms of foundries was restricted. 

Laws were passed dealing with safety and 
sanitation, viz., guarding of machinery, regula- 
tion of dangerous trades, cleanliness, proper 
lighting and ventilation, adequate water-closet 
and washing facilities and safe and healthful 
conditions in foundries. 

Conditions in bakeries were the subject of a 
separate act. This provides for proper sanita- 
tion of bakeshops, prohibits future cellar baker- 
ies, prohibits the employment of diseased bakers 
and requires bakeries to obtain sanitary certifi- 
cates before they are permitted to operate. 

The bill dealing with manufacturing in tene- 
ments represents an important advance ih social 
legislation. It prohibits the employment of chil- 
dren under fourteen and the manufacture, in 
living apartments of tenements, of any article 
of food, dolls or dolls’ clothing or infants’ or 
children’s wearing apparel. Manufacturers who 
send goods to a tenement home are required to 
obtain a permit, and provision is made for pub- 
lication of names of those holding permits. 

What the commission considers of even great- 
er importance than the foregoing measures is 
the law reorganizing the Department of Labor. 
By this law the department is lifted from the 
obscure position it has heretofore occupied and 
is made one of the great departments for the 
state government. An Industrial Board was 
created to make detailed rules and regulations 
for safety and sanitation in different industries 
under varying conditions. These regulations, 
adopted after a public hearing at which all par- 
ties in interest will have an opportunity to be 
heard, are to be incorporated in an industrial 


code which may be added to or modified as con- 
ditions warrant. The Industrial Board is given 
authority to conduct special investigations into 
industrial conditions and has all the powers of a 
legislative committee to subpoena witnesses and 
compel the production of books and papers. 
For scientific investigations a Division of In- 
dustrial Hygiene was created, composed of 
trained professional men, a physician, a chemist, 
a mechanical engineer and a civil engineer. For 
the health inspection of industrial establishments 
and the physical examination of children employ- 
ed therein, a section of medical inspection was 
created. The Department of Labor was placed 
upon a scientific basis and given the facilities 


‘with which to solve the increasing complex 


problems of modern industry. But more than 
that, it is to exercise a great educating influ- 
ence in the community, to raise the standards 
of employers and workers, to inspire in both 
the desire for a steady betterment in the con- 
ditions of labor and to teach them the methods 
to be adopted to attain that end. Employers and 
workers should be made to feel that it is going 
to be profitable, not only in a social sense but 
financially, to improve working conditions. 

The problem of the future with reference to 
industrial workers is a most serious one and reé- 
quires earnest thought. and consideration. What 
is needed among workers, and particularly those 
in industrial establishments, is efficiency. The 
claim is made that wages are small because the 
worker is not capable of earning a higher wage; 
that the worker lacks skill and apparently the 
ability to attain skill. These facts the commis- 
sion iS now investigating and will report its de- 
cision thereon to the next Legislature. But 
whatever may be the report of the commission 
on this subject which involves the minimum 
wage question, or on other conditions of labor, 
there can be no doubt but that. there should be 
a great change in the system of education for 
boys and girls who are to work in the industrial 
establishments of the state. 

The public schools and common schools of our 
state apparently train our boys and girls to be 
clerks, and when they leave school they find 
themselves unfitted to enter any of the industries. 
Their entire school training not only unfits them 
for entering a factory or learning a trade, but 
tends to instill a dislike for a trade or for being 
a skilled worker in a factory. 

After the boys and girls enter a factory 
or mercantile establishment, a continuation 
school should be established, in which they may 
be instructed and encouraged to keep abreast 
of the world’s progress in literature, art and 
science, and also taught those subjects which 
will help them advance in their own occupation. 

The Department of Labor as reorganized is 
going to be the great educational factor in the 
industrial world; but the department’s work wil! 
be made a thousand times as great and the re- 
sults accomplished by it will be a thousand times 
better if the boy and girl receive in the school, 
in the first instance, the training and education 
which will fit them for work in the factory or 
other industrial establishment. 
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EDUCATION 


THE BORDER LINE BETWEEN EDUCATION AND WORK 


[The following articles deal with various aspects of the problem of industrial edu- 
cation prominently before the American people of today. They have come into the 
hands of THE Survey independently and, while no particular connection is claimed 
for them, it is believed that their publication at this time throws real light on the sub- 


jects discussed.—Ed. | 


THE JOB HOBO AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


If you want to see the panorama of modern 
industry, said John R. Commons in a recent ad- 
dress before the Social Service Institute in Mil- 
waukee, you will have to look in at a free employ- 
ment office. There you behold it passing before 
you. “You are astonished,” he went on, “at see- 
ing the crowds of boys and young men—the 
army of the semi-skilled. You offer them a po- 
sition at a dollar or a dollar and a quarter a day, 
where they can learn a trade or get promotion, 
and they laugh at you. They have been spoiled. 
They could earn that much before they were six- 
teen years old! At the age of seventeen or eigh- 
teen they have been earning eighteen to twenty 
cents an hour—twice as much as you offer them. 
To the boy of sixteen, twenty cents an hour, at 
a two-months’ job, looks bigger than the fifty 
cents or a dollar an hour and steady work at the 
end of a ten-year line of future promotion. He 
has suddenly found himself earning more than 
his immigrant father. 

“Why is it that these boys do not look ahead? 
Why do they not know that twenty cents is the 
highest they will ever earn? That they will 
scarcely hold such a job more than four or five 
months? That ten years from now they will be 
loafing in the back part of the employment office 
with the flotsam and jetsam that they already see 
behind them, vainly waiting for a twenty-cent 
job of two or three days, or else hopelessly ac- 
cepting, for the rest of their lives, an old man’s 
job at a dollar or so a day, long hours, and Sun- 
days thrown in? 

“Tet us see where they got their notions of 
work and wages. At sixteen or seventeen they 
are put to work feeding a semi-automatic ma- 
chine. In two months they have learned the job 
and got the speed. Their wages go up to eigh- 
teen or twenty cents an hour. But the work is 
monotonous—just one or two operations, hour 
after hour, ten hours a day, sixty hours a week. 
The monotony grows—gets unendurable. The 
older man at the machine is afraid to quit. He 
keeps on—his mind shrinks—he never thinks of 
his work unless something goes wrong—he thinks 
of other things—his childhood, his former play- 
mates—his days and nights of’ fun and wild 
oats—anything to keep his mind off the deadly 
monotony. ’ 

“But the boy rebels. He must get a move. His 
foreman will not change him to a different ma- 
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chine or a different foreman. Other boys have 
got the speed there. The foreman must have 
output—he puts up with beginners and learners 
only because he must. The boy quarrels and quits 
in a huff; gets impudent and is ‘fired.’ He hunts 
another shop—gets on another machine or a 
similar machine under different surroundings. 
After a while he has learned several machines 
by a wandering apprenticeship through several 
shops. 

“The employer storms. Here he is paying 
eighteen to twenty cents an hour for work that 
takes little intelligence. Yet he cannot keep his 
hands. They quit on the least provocation. They 
are conducting a continuous, unorganized strike. 
When they get too speedy and earn too much, 
the employer cuts their piece rate prices as much 
as he dares. Their high wages are not due to 
their skill, but to their disgust. The employer 
ascribes their instability and impudence to their 
laziness, intemperance, vice. He compares them 
with himself and others who, by hard work, low 
pay and thrift, have climbed to eminence. He 
disregards the fact that, with his specialized ma- 
chinery, he does not want intelligence, except in 
his foremen and master mechanics; that if the 
machine hand stops to think about his work, he 
promptly abhores it; that he sees nothing in it 
for him but the twenty cents he gets for it and 
the cut in piece rates if he gets more.” 


Where the Pinch Is 


Large employers, says Professor Commons, 
have begun to feel the pinch. It comes to them 
in the scarcity of all-round mechanics and intelli- 
gent foremen. They need a certain amount of 
brains, distributed through the shop, to supervise 
the machines and to “boss” the machine hands. 
But their factories are not built to produce intelli- 
gence. So in the past ten or fifteen years they 
have begun to create positions for apprentices. 

This modern apprentice, says Professor Com- 
mons, differs from the old-time apprentice in that 
he needs intelligence more than manual skill. In 
the first place, he must learn to operate a number 
of different machines. Then he needs to know 
something about the theories of mathematics and 
mechanics on which the machines are built. Often 
he must dip into chemistry, biology or commercial 
geography to learn something about the raw ma- 
terial he is using. Finally, he must study plans 
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of shop organization, cost-keeping, efficiency, 
labor problems, etc. These studies open up to 
him the line of promotion to foreman, superin- 
tendent, manager. 

But this kind of training the shop itself does 
not give. “Hence,” says Professor Commons, 
“large employers, who can afford it, have set up 
apprenticeship schools in their establishments, 
where the apprentice puts in part time along with 
his shop work. These schools, with their mathe- 
matics, designing, business organization, and 
other studies, are the brain-factories of modern 
industry which produce intelligence, while the 
shop itself, like the older kind of apprentices, 
turns out only manual dexterity. 

“But this modern apprenticeship cannot go very 
far. It is expensive. Only large companies can 
afford it. Even the large companies keep it down 
to narrow limits. A shop of 5,000 men will have 
only a hundred or two hundred apprentices. 
- Worst of all, other employers “steal” the appren- 
tices, and the company finds itself educating me- 
chanics for the use of its competitors. 

“Further, the employer’s apprenticeship system 
really enlarges the evil which it should reduce. 
It develops the intelligence of a few, and makes 
it less necessary to develop the intelligence of the 
great mass of machine-hands and common labor- 
ers. Instead of thousands of intelligent boys and 
young men in their shops, from whom to select, 
the employers are compelled to resort to engineer- 
ing colleges, and then to start their young engi- 
neers on a course of shop-apprenticeship. The 
separation of brains from hands is a business 
necessity. We must look elsewhere for the sys- 
tem that will unite intelligence and labor.” 


The Wisconsin System 


Such a system, thinks Professor Commons, is 
furnished by the continuation schools which Wis- 
consin has set up. Here he takes issue with 
views expressed in THE Survey by Professor 
John Dewey, of Columbia University, who deems 
such industrial schools as those in Wisconsin a 
menace to the democracy of American education.’ 
Professor Commons says these schools are 
planned to do two things: first, to make the in- 
tellectual and artistic side of industry reach every 
boy and girl, instead of a few apprentices; and 
second, to make the employer and the school- 


master co-operate with and supplement each’ 


other, instead of duplicating and controverting 
each other. 
The Lack of Teachers 


The great danger which, to Professor Com- 
mon’s mind, threatens these schools is the lack of 
teachers who have had a thorough shop acquaint- 
ance in some industry or trade, and at the same 
time are capable of using that knowledge to teach 
the intellectual and artistic principles that the 
boy does not get in the shop. At this point Pro- 
fessor Commons disagrees with H. E. Miles, 
president of the Wisconsin Commission on In- 
dustrial Education, who declares in this issue of 
Tue Survey that a humanly perfect school, with 
plenty of excellent teachers, can be started in 
almost any town in a month.” Back of the prob- 


1See THe Survey, March 22, page 870. 
2See page 403 of this issue. 
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lem how to get and keep the right kind of teach- 
ers, says Professor Commons, is the problem 
how to know the right kind. He pictures the 
two usual types of teachers; first, the one “who 
starts her thirteen-year-old children off with 
what she calls the ‘principles of design.” They 
are, first, she says, ‘Rhythm,’ which she defines as 
‘joint movement or action’; second, ‘Harmony,’ 
or ‘the consistency of likeness,’ and third, ‘Bal- 
ance,’ or ‘that repose which results from the op- 
position of attractions.’ It would not be strange 
if the children did not understand. Such a 
teacher is what we call ‘academic.’ 

“On the other hand, picture a teacher in a con- 
tinuation school who comes to his superintendent 
after the third day, and says: ‘I have showed 
the boys all I know about wiping joints, fitting 
pipes and using tools—what shall I teach them 
next?’ This teacher is what would be called 
‘practical.’ ” 


Eliminating the Job Hobo 

The danger in Wisconsin, thinks Professor 
Commons, “grows out of our sudden and com- 
prehensive plan of stimulating industrial educa- 
tion without securing in advance the quality of 
teachers required. Every town that starts a 
school and gets full attendance, thereby gets a | 
share of the state fund, and the effort in some 
of the towns is directed more to forcing large 
numbers of children into the schools from the 
homes as well as the factories in order to qualify 
for the state fund, than it is to making sure that 
they will get the right kind of instruction after 
they are forced in. This may give an appearance 
of success, but, if it is success based on the police 
power of the state rather than the useful educa- 
tion secured, the success will only be temporary. 

“The first thing is to go slow on numbers and, 
above all else, get teachers. Then the numbers 
will come. We are, in fact, calling for a new 
profession in teaching—the profession of the 
practical man who can teach the theory and 
science that underlie his practice. We are, in- 
deed, already well prepared to train these teach- 
ers, provided they have had the shop experience 
that is first in order. The Stout Institute at 
Menomonie is recognized the country over as a 
normal school without a superior in the training 
of industrial teachers. Every local industrial 
board could well afford at its own expense, to 
give its teachers, who have had shop experience, 
a summer course every year in that school. 
Ordinary normal school methods are by no 
means adequate to furnish the right training 
for this work.” 

When teachers of continuation schools have 
learned to teach the theory and science which 
modern apprenticeship requires, we may expect, 
thinks Professor Commons, that “all boys and 
girls up to eighteen, and perhaps even to twenty- 
one years of age, shall be declared by law to be 
apprentices; and all shall be required to attend 
the school on their employers’ time, regardless of 
any apprenticeship contract. With such a system 
of industrial education, beginning at fourteen, 
extending to eighteen or twenty-one, and supple- 
menting the training of the shop, we may expect 
considerably to erase that blot on our modern in- 
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dustry—the boy of seventeen to twenty, vainly 
wandering from shop to shop in search for an 
illicit apprenticeship, and finally sinking into the 
class of stupid, low-paid workers, or the class of 
dependent paupers.” 


A Universal Apprenticeship 


The administration of the law has not yet, 
in all localities, reached children who work at 
home, girls in domestic service, or children on 
the farm. But for them, too, thinks Professor 


Commons, industrial education should have a 
place. * 
“In some towns the continuation schools 


are beginning to provide for them. Outside the 
towns it is the problem of the rural schools in 
agricultural education. As fast as teachers are 
equipped, in town or country, for the kind of in- 
struction that their children require, so fast may 
we expect the people and the lawmakers to re- 
quire their children to attend. 
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“Thus gradually shall we approach the new 
apprenticeship that modern business, in industry 
and agriculture, imperatively demands. It must 
be universal in that every boy and girl must 
become a business man, if he would hold his own 
in the increasing competition of buying and sell- 
ing; he must become an intelligent worker, if he 
would advance beyond the dead-line of depend- 
ency on others; he must become a citizen, in fact 
as well as law, if he would take his part in the 
complicated government that determines his op- 
portunities and his burdens; he must protect his 
health, if he would stand the strain of study and 
exertion that are the first condition of promo- 
tion. All of these requirements are common ta, 
all occupations, yet no occupation of modern in- 
dustry teaches them. The gap must be filled by 
the state, the school and the teacher. This is. 
not trade education, nor even vocational educa- 
tion,—it is that universal apprenticeship that is 
common to every trade and vocation.” 


WORK AND CITIZENSHIP IN WISCONSIN 
H. E. MILES 


PRESIDENT WISCONSIN STATE BOARDiOF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION; CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 


Industrial education is not a question of phil- 
osophy or of speculation. It is a project under 
rapid headway, with an ever accumulating body 
of new experience and information. That it 
must succeed primarily and in chief measure 
through the continuation school is more and 
more apparent, if not now everywhere con- 
ceded. 

In the thirty years, from 1880 to 1910, in spite 
of all the hue and cry, only about thirteen trade 
schools were established. These had a total en- 
rollment of 1,500 to 1,800 regular pupils, with a 
cost per student year of about $250 to the state, 
or $300 if interest on plant is included. To this 
is to be added the student’s loss of income, say 
$400 per year, making a total expense to state 
and students of $700 per year. No wonder the 
schools were never full and the number bene- 
fited so slight as to make it a question in the 
minds of some whether such schools were worse 
than nothing, because they quieted the conscience 
and narrowed the vision as to the larger moral, 
economic and social obligation. A recent state- 
ment of the Connecticut State Board of Educa- 
tion pleads for the continuation school, saying 
that there are from 40,000 to 60,000 children be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and eighteen in that 
state in need of such industrial education. These 
children are now out of school and in employ- 
ment, most of them having left presumably by 
the end of the sixth grade. 

Connecticut has been experimenting with the 
subject by expending $50,000 per year in the two 
cities of Bridgeport and New Britain in all-day, 
all-week schools at a cost to the state of about 
* $200 per student year, taking this money from 


everybody’s pocket through state taxes, and de- 
voting it to only 250 children out of the 40,000 
to 60,000 whose need and whose right was equal 
to that of the 250. We need not take time either 
to rejoice for what she has done for the 250 or 
sorrow at her neglect of the 40,000. She was, at 
least, one of the first states to take any action 
at all and it is a delight to note that bills are pend- 
ing before her legislature establishing continua- 
tion schools throughout the state. 

Compulsory attendance from the fourteenth to 
the sixteenth year (better the seventeenth), is: 
necessary for children in employment and for 
that 50 per cent of the child life of the nation 
which leaves school by the end of the sixth 
grade. Anything else is a continued playing and 
compromising with right and necessity. This 
education is not a boon nor a privilege. On the 
part of the child, it is a birthright. On the part 
of the state it is absolutely necessary for the 
safety and advancement of society. To leave 
attendance optional is to substitute for necessity 
and right, personal preferences, good nature, and 
more or less cheap persuasion. It is to have 
some employers and some parents do right be- 
cause they are willing to and others sacrifice the 
child life entrusted to them for any one of a 
thousand cheap excuses. When any sstate, 
notably one like Connecticut or Massachusetts, 
seeing the right, so legislates, argument and 
cavil are dispensed with and the public in short 
order happily conforms. 

There is no chance that Wisconsin will be over 
proud or confident in her work. She is simply 
doing the altogether common-sense and ordinary 
thing, as previously done for one hundred years 
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in countries more enlightened educationally. 
The last figures from Wisconsin, are, however, 
a demonstration. 

Her laws were passed too late in 1911 for 
much to be accomplished in the school year 
1911-12. Only two schools were started with 700 
pupils. Last fall about thirty schools were 
opened with from 3,000 to 5,000 pupils. In 
November, the enrollment was 10,000 and by 
February it had risen to 16,000. Half of the 
pupils, those between fourteen and sixteen, are 
enrolled under the compulsory attendance law; 
the others, the older, are in voluntary attend- 
ance, mostly in the evening schools. The state 
limits its aid to thirty schools and $3,000 to any 
one school. The number of schools has been in- 
creased to forty-five by the Legislature now in 
session. The number of students next year will 
not be less than 25,000; it may be many more. 

The compulsory attendance is for only five 
hours a week and the aid is limited to one-half 
the actual maintenance charge. Except in Muil- 
waukee, the $3,000 limit will meet half the ex- 
pense of each school. 

This expense per student year proves to date 
to be about $10. The students continue in em- 
ployment, and almost invariably, by grace of the 
employers, without loss of wages for the hours 
spent in school. Contrast this $10 per year per 
student with the $30 average cost in the elemen- 
tary schools of the country, $75 in the high school, 
$100 in the so-called trade high schools and $250 
or more in the old fashioned trade schools. An 
additional $250 to $450 or more must be added 
to the latter figures, as the student’s loss of wages. 

It would seem that such figures as these should 
act as a foreclosure on debate, and cause every- 
one to turn his back upon the old attempts and 
give speedy and even-handed justice to the great 
body of the working people and their children 
through continuation schools. Too long have 
Americans measured accomplishment by money 
expenditure and felt that big nioney appropria- 
tions are the surest way to success. The wisdom 
of those who framed the Wisconsin laws on in- 
dustrial education enables and requires her state 
and the local boards to make shrewd social engi- 
neering and cq-operative effort take their proper 
place as infinitely better than great money ex- 
penditure. 

To care for her 16,000 students not a single 
building was erected; in only one city was there 
any outlay worth mentioning for rent and the 
expenditure for equipment was very slight. Com- 
pare this with schools like the Stuyvesant in New 
York. Half million or million dollar investments, 
factories without products, imitation industries, 
whose chief hope lies in keeping children away 
from work, out of income, and by her imitation 
processes do for a few, without thought or pro- 
vision for the half million others in her own 
city floundering and going wrong, dreadful ex- 
amples of human efficiencies wastéd by the 
state’s neglect. As the state superintendent in 
Pennsylvania has just said, “to educate all the 
children who need it through any such all-day, 
all-week schools as have been developed yet, 
would bankrupt any state.” 
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Thank the Lord, that course is as unnecessary 
as it is wasteful and impossible. 

Los Angeles is doing marvellously well in ad- 
ding to her public school curricula the vocational 
element and interest, in shop work in wood and 
metals, domestic science, etc. Her budget for 
1914 calls, however, for a 40 per cent increase 
over the appropriation for 1913—one million 
dollars. Part of this is for the anticipated in- 
crease in school population, but 25 per cent is 
in the main for this more expensive vocational 
training. As she is a non-industrial commun- 
ity, she has no other recourse; the work is mar- 
vellously stimulating and helpful to her youth 
culturally, and it fits many of them for the 
higher places in industry. It is admirable so 
long as she can afford it, but it is no example 
for great manufacturing towns. 

Whether Wisconsin and continuation schools 
at $10 (or even twice that, some day) give as 
much to the child in employment as the all-day 
schools costing in maintenance and loss of wages 
combined, from $300 to $600 per student year, 
need not be accurately determined. Those who 
watch the results from a combination of factory 
employment, of the honest dollar honestly earned, 
and the half day in the continuation school, 
where the science of the industry and the funda- 
mentals of citizenship are taught; who see the 
marvellous interest with which all the social 
forces support these schools and conspire to- 
gether for best accomplishment, working people, 
educators and employers; who see the children 
inspired, absorbed, learning to love work, their 
minds opening to the best things in life, it seems 
that the continuation school offers enough, and 
insures such widespread knowledge, balanced 
judgment and efficiency for the workers of our 
country as assure an ever broadening and 
strengthening future. 

It is a pleasure in this connection to remember 
that recently in Germany, a.census was taken 
of the leading men in 105 of her foremost in- 
dustrial organizations, and 64 per cent of the 


men in the top places were found to be the- 


product of her continuation schools, while men 
from her all-day vocational schools and her col- 
leges of engineering were, for the most part, serv- 
ing under the men from the continuation schools. 

A general statement that a school substantially 
perfect can be established in any up-to-date in- 
dustrial community in from one to three months 
for children in employment from fourteen to six- 
teen years of age, has been questioned, and has 
possibly caused amusement occasionally. If any 
one who questions it will study conditions in such 
a community, will gather together these children, 
most if not all of whom left school by the end 
of the sixth grade, he will get a new conception 
as to a perfect school, that is, the right sort of 
school for such children. It will differ greatly 
from such an all-day school as might be grafted 
into the present common school system. He will 
find the majority of the children exceedingly 
deficient in English, arithmetic, etc., and indis- 
posed to learn them, but wonderfully eager to 
learn to do and make things, and ready for any 


sort of schooling incidental to these things. Their — 
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heads will be about as good as his own in dis- 
cerning between a teacher who knows just how 
from long practical experience in industry, and 
the pretender from a normal school. He will 
get, by very careful selection, someone from a 
factory who is excellent in his work, loves chil- 
dren and has the teacher’s instinct. He will be 
surprised to find in any such town one and some- 
times many such men who have taught, are gradu- 
ates of schools of distinction, or in some other 
way, unexpectedly well qualified. He will start 
the school, it will be surprisingly successful; it 
will be conglomerate; quite different from the 
theoretical imaginings of the pedagog, due largely 
to the fact that the pedagog left it to this new 
school to teach these pupils at from fourteen to 
twenty-five years of age what they were supposed 
to learn in the elementary fifth grade. 


He will say, however, after a couple of months’ 
experience, that there is a thousand times more 
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in teaching than is dreamed of by your formal 
pedagogue. He will have leavened a whole com- 
munity, made young lives seize with avidity upon 
the main springs of learning, of moral and social 
well being, of personal efficiency, self expression, 
and developing manhood and womanhood. He 
will say to himself, this has been perfect in the 
sense that there was no other way of right pro- 
cedure and that the further perfection to which 
we all aspire is only attainable by this course, 
through growth from within. 

In Wisconsin at this time all but one or two 
of the shop courses are taught by persons selected 
as above. Where teachers, otherwise qualified, 
undertook the work, their classes dwindled and 
the teachers lost out.’ 

1Since the above was written the Wisconsin Legislature 
has appropriated all that the state board deems desir- 
able for the extension of this work and the enlargement 
of Stout Institute where teachers are prepared. The 


work will never lack legislative or popular support so 
long as it is properly conducted. 


HOW INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IS CONTROLLED IN GERMANY- 
E. GEORGE PAYNE 


PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


In 1907 the authorities in Berlin extended te 
Dr. George Kerchensteiner an invitation to come 
to the metropolis of the fatherland and reorganize 
the schools of that city on the basis of his suc- 
cessful achievements in Munich, the city at 
that time celebrated throughout Europe for its 
advanced position in education. This call to 
Berlin was, to be sure, a tribute to a scholar, to 
an organizer of superior ability—to a genius 
if you choose. But it was much more a recog- 
nition of a system of education that had been 
worked out by a distinguished educator. They 
wanted Dr. Kerchensteiner in Berlin in order 
that the same idea which he had put into opera- 
tion in Munich might be realized in a permanent 
institution in Berlin. 

What is there, then, about the Munich system 
that has attracted so widespread attention and 
led to this action on the part of the authorities 
of conservative Berlin? It is simply this: Dr. 
Kerchensteiner has been able to unify the whole 
work of education in Munich, vocational and non- 
vocational, under one authority so that the schools 
have come to serve the highest interests of the 
city and state. The Berlin government saw in 
the Munich school organization possibilities for 
the elimination of the waste characteristic of 
other systems, and the solution of the vexed 
problems of control of the industrial schools that 
was seriously agitating other parts of Germany. 
It saw in this plan superior possibilities for ser- 
vice and achievement. This effort on the part 
of the city of Berlin seems to contradict the view 
that is sometimes expressed in this country that 
the separation of the control of industrial schools 
from that of schools for general education is 
“the:reason for Germany’s advanced position in 
industrial education. 


The Nature of Control 


Let us examine somewhat more closely the 
nature of the control of industrial education in 
Germany : 
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It will be seen that each state, and not the 
national government, has control of its educa- 
tional system. At the head of each system is 
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one of the departments of the state government, 
and in three out of the six leading states in 
Germany this central authority is vested in the 
minister of education. This official gives unity 
to the whole of education because he possesses 
and exercises final authority in all school mat- 
ters. He is not a nominal head as most of our 
state superintendents are. Where there are two 


local boards, their work is unified by this higher’ 


authority. In those states, on the other hand, 
where there are two department heads in charge 
of education—one in charge of industrial and 
the other general education, as is the case in 
three states—the work of both is unified by the 
constant co-operation of these two heads, so that 
it is impossible for the two local boards to work 
at cross purposes, one duplicating the work of 
the other. 

How different in our own country! If we have 
two local boards, there will be nothing to pre- 
vent them from duplicating work, each doing 
work that could be better done by the other, and 
both leaving out work that ought to be done. 
We see plenty of evidence of this defect in the 
administration of our present city government 
under its diversified boards, as in park, play- 
ground and school administration. Where Ger- 
many possesses unity under the two board sys- 
tem, we would have separation; where Germany 
has co-operation, we would have antagonism. 
Where Germany, under her system, serves the 
various communities by unifying the aims of 
the different kinds of instruction, we would im- 
pair the effectiveness of each by antagonistic aims 
and activities. The central authority in Ger- 
many looks after matters of administration in 
the minutest details, even to the extent of re- 
serving to itself the right of granting permis- 
sion to visit these schools. Therefore, the central 
authority in Germany gives such unity as would 
only be possible under a unified local control of 
all our educational activities in the cities of this 
country. 


Success Attends Unification 


I insist, then, in the first place, that the wide- 
spread impression in this country that Germany’s 
system is successful because of its independent 
board arrangement is incorrect. I insist, also, 
that success is greatest in those parts of Ger- 
many where the unification of all kinds of edu- 
cational activities is most complete, and that the 
unsettled problems of control and policy are in 
those states where such unification has not been 
realized. I insist, further, that separate local 
boards in this country would not mean what 
they do in Germany; also that unification of the 
schools under a state board in this country would 
mean little. A central authority can never make 
itself felt here as in Germany because of the 
history of such authority and the present attitude 
toward it. To be sure, we would not want it to 
be felt to the extent that it is in Germany. 

Lexis in his book, Das Technische Unter- 
richtswesen, has the following to say of German 
industrial education: 

“In school matters the principle has become 
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established in Germany that it is the task of the 
state to provide schools of all kinds and grades 
and locate them according to the educational 
needs of the various communities. While at the 
present time institutions designed for general 
education are publicly administered, this is only 
partially true in the field of industrial education; 
more especially in education of a commercial and 
trade nature. In the field of industrial education 
we find besides the public educational institutions, 
numerous private schools which are conducted in 
the interest of private business enterprises by 
those private individuals whose interest the voca- 
tion serves. Along with these private schools is 
a large number of public institutions which are 
partially supported by the industrial corporations 
interested in the vocation for which the institu- 
tion prepares. Also large unions or societies 
have taken over the entire support of schools 
that are publicly administered.” 


Historical Reason for Separation 


The statement of Lexis points to the fact that 
there is a historical reason for the general prac- 
tice of having separate local boards of control 
and in some cases separate state departmental 
control, and indicates that the present system is 
not consciously built up and recognized as final 
in matters of organization in Germany. 


Germany’s commercial and industrial groups ° 


recognized the necessity of industrial schools to 
provide skilled workmen; they established these 
schools and supported them to train workmen for 
their various vocations. Since the aim of the 
schools was to benefit a special class, the class 
benefited supported these schools. As the con- 
trol and supervision came gradually to be taken 
over by the state, in some instances the state 
department in charge of industry assumed charge 
of these schools, because the schools were de- 
signed to serve the industrial classes and were 
supported largely by them. As the schools have 
grown to serve a larger purpose, to receive more 
and more of public support, and to offer more 
subject-matter of a cultural nature, the problem 
of control has been thrust again into the fore- 
ground of discussion. 

In the discussion the following seems to be 
taken for granted by all concerned: actual uni- 
fication of all schools in aim and policy is neces- 
sary. On the whole this can be most easily se- 
cured by one central authority having final con- 
trol in all matters of organization, location of 
schools, and in school policy. There are serious 
difficulties in the way of realizing this ideal in 
some states, especially in Prussia, because of the 
efforts of the churches to force religious instruc- 
tion into the curriculum, and because of the ef- 
forts of the school and business people to pre- 
vent the churches from doing so. Whatever lack 
of unity there is at the present time, is due to 
these conditions and not to a belief in lack of 


unification. 

Within the limit of this article ] can merely 
indicate another consideration: the teacher prob- 
lem. Germany takes her teachers for industrial 
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schools from two sources: the teachers in the 
regular schools, and skilled laborers in the in- 
dustries themselves. Those teachers taken from 
the public schools must have an intimate knowl- 
edge of the industrial life of the community 
before assuming their duties as teachers in these 
schools. Those teachers taken from the in- 
dustries must receive instruction in the science 
and pedagogy of the vocation before beginning 
their duties. If we depend upon the first type 
of teacher in this country, the impossibility of 
making the industrial school a success under 
a separate board, any more than under the pres- 
ent board, is self evident. If, on the other hand, 
we take skilled workmen from the industries, re- 
quire them to master the science as well as the 
practice of their vocation, and in addition to 
become skilled in methods of instruction, the cost 
of equipping schools with this character of teach- 
er will be prohibitive. Besides, if teachers with 
such qualifications as are essential to success in 
industrial schools controlled by a special board, 
instructing in vocational subjects, can be brought 
into contact and harmonious co-operation with 
the teachers of our schools as they are, the re- 
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sult, by vitalizing the work of the lower grades 
as well as that of the continuation grades with a 
distinctly vocational aim, will be infinitely more 
beneficial. 

Under separate boards the breach between the 
two kinds of schools will be impassible: harmony 
will not be possible. After nearly three years 
of study of German industrial life and popula- 
tion at first hand and a study of schools there 
under most favorable conditions, I fail to find 
anything in Germany’s organization or method 
to suggest an advantage of separate local or state 
boards of control, or one state board and two 
local boards, in this country. Numerous as are 
the difficulties that are sure to arise in the ad- 
ministration of the industrial schools by the regu- 
lar board of education, they are few in compari- 
son with what will happen under separate con- 
trol. Whatever might be accomplished with 
separate boards is little compared with the possi- 
bilities for achievement under a unified board as 


is realized under another form in most states of 
the Fatherland. 


REVOLUTION IN SCHOOL CONTROL 


E. H. FISH 
DIRECTOR, BOYS’ TRADE SCHOOL, WORCESTER, MASS. 


The discussion of Industrial Education and 
Democracy has brought out many widely differ- 
ing views of which those of Messrs. Miles and 
Dewey in THE Survey’ are rather extreme. Is 
it not possible to see this subject in a light that 
more nearly agrees with the temper of the gen- 
eral public than either of these. 


Lay control of public schools has been for many 
years one of the delusions to which we have per- 
sistently clung. We elect school boards year af- 
ter year, but what do they control? In how 
many places do they have enough active interest 
in the schools to be able to take intelligent ac- 
tion on such vital matters as courses of study 
and methods of instruction? In almost every 
community we find that the school board contents 
itself with fathering its constituents’ desire for 
the best school houses in their respective dis- 
tricts, in the selection of text books and in get- 
ting jobs for their friends’ friends. I have no de- 
sire to intimate that the friends’ friends do not 
make good teachers, but simply to show that the 
attention of the board is drawn away from the 
most important educational matters. 

The majority of school committeemen will go 
around a block rather than meet their superin- 
tendent face to face if they suspect that he 
wants to talk about anything requiring knowl- 
edge of educational matters. The result is that 
superintendents find that they can get absolute- 
ly no support from their committees for such 


1See Tup Survey for February 15, page 682, and March 
22, page 870; also this issue, page 403 


things, consequently they are obliged to take 
counsel one of another, and with the usual re- 
sult of inbreeding, they have gone to seed. 

In’ the meantime the world has developed, it 
has been passing through a period of intense so- 
cial unrest wherein its views on every subject 
have changed vitally. Education, supposedly 
under lay control, actually under expert control, 
has lagged behind. The public has awakened to 
the fact. In a few places the school boards have 
risen to the situation under the leadership of a 
live superintendent but in the vast majority of 
other places educators are standing pat. 

Of what value would be a school board com- 
posed exclusively of business men? -Are they 
any less prone to pick their favorites for jobs, 
are they less anxious to sell their back lots 
to the city for school houses? Are they 
any more competent to meet the technical de- 
tails brought up by their superintendent? I 
doubt it, and as Mr. Miles says, it is about im- 
possible to get them to serve on school boards at 
all. They realize that their contract with boys 
and girls has been through the medium of a pay 
envelope and they hesitate to attempt to handle 
them where they have no such means of con- 
trol. 

I believe most firmly in new and distinct boards 
to handle the industrial school situation, but I be- 
lieve just as keenly in new boards to handle all 
other kinds of education. I should consider it a 
calamity for either board to consist solely of 

(Continued on page 423.) 
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Edited by GRAHAM TAYLOR 


: ADVERTISING RELIGION 


Since the Men and Religion Forward Move- 
ment’ emphasized, through its Publicity Com- 
mission, the value of using the press, religious 
advertising has been discussed at many confer- 
ences and attempted in a number of cities. Af- 
ter several such conferences at the Central Y. 
™M. C. A. in Philadelphia, which were attended 
by both business men and ministers, the Stu- 
dents’ Association of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania ran a series of advertisements to inform 
the alumni about health conditions in Canton, 
China, and what the university medical school 
has done to improve them. The legitimacy and 
effectiveness of this particular effort can scarcely 
be questioned. 

The most enterprising and journalistic attempt 
to advertise the churches in the daily press is 
that of the allied Protestant churches in the 
Saturday newspapers of Baltimore. A whole 
page is used in each paper every week. The 
lower half of it contains notices of religious 
services in the usual form. The upper portion 
is devoted to display headlines and paragraphs, 

°Men and Religion Messages. Vol. VII, The Church 


and the Press. Association Press. Seven Vols. Price $4; 
prepaid of Tur Survpy $4.75. 
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¢ Penitentiary~-and 


q These pictures tell the story 

The State's profit from prison labor has been 
about $30,000 a year. One contractor admits a profit 
of $60,000 a_year. 


How about the innocent wife 
and children of the exploited victim, and the un- 
fortunate victims themselves, when released?- This is 
what is going on in the midst of a community which 
prides itself on being Christian, and nothing but a 
soljd wall of indignant protest, backed up by the public 
sentiment of the Christian voters, will avail to change it 


q “Then shall the King say unto 


them on His right, hand “Come, ye blessed of 

my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world.” Then shall the righteous 
i answer Him, saying. “Lord, when saw we Thee and 
hungered and fed Thee? Or thirsty and, gaye Thee 
drink? * * * Oy when saw we Thee sick or in 
prison and came unto Thee?” And the King shall an- 


Eliminate Politics Fram The 
Management! 


ang reals intro 
of the 1000 men Swer and say unto them: “Verily I say unto ye. Inas- 
wistion much as ye ave done it unto the least of these My 


brethren ye have done it unto Me." 


q To all it may not be given to participate in the actual work 

of prison visitation, but what ehurch member is there who can console himself, with having 
discharged his obligation to his imprisoned brother if he has failed to use all his influener py vote 
or voice in demanding an overthrow of a prison system that is so palpably rotten and oul of date 
as to have been relegated to the scrap heap in more conacience-quickened communities? 


gq A Christian that does not experience a wellirig-up within him, 

of a wave of resentment and rebellion against the continuance of this system, adjudged so 
vicious by the best penologists must indeed be! lacking in heart throb and human sympathy 
How it makes f the Church hang our heads in shame, moreover, when we realize what barbarian 
practices havi n going on behind these walls under the. very shadow of our Christian churches 
Without so much as a voice being raised in protest! 


g The Penitenttary Board, has stated that, while there might be 
some basis fov the accusation that the:former Warden lacked frankness while testifying to 
the Commission, in view of the.methods employed by that body, he may have had some justification 


‘the Social Creed of 


Ward Politics and the Contract Labor System Are Incompatible With the Church's Idea of Effective Prison Reform 


You young men who belong to this new age and who can think for yourselves, JUDGE as to whose opinion: in this matter is most worth considering. 
In the name of all that is human, decent and just, INTEREST yourselves, your Young People’s Societies, your parents, your pastors in the issue. If anyone for one. 
moment supposes this whole matter is to be considered a closed incident, that this community will be satisfied with anything short of a complete reversal of fundamental 
policy in the management of the Maryland Penitentiary, we take it that he GREATLY misjudges the temper of Christian sentiment! 


really advertising, through cartoon and print, 
the attitude which is or should be taken by the 
church toward some uppermost interest. lor 
instance, in the Baltimore News of Saturday, 
May 10, a black-faced headline announced: 


“THE PENITENTIARY—AND THE SO- 
CIAL* CREED*OF THE+CHURCE: 


“Warp POLITICS AND THE CONTRACT Lagor SyYSs- 
TEM ARE INCOMPATIBLE WITH THE CHURCH'S 
IbEA oF EFFECTIVE PRISON REFORM.” 


Then follow, as the accompanying cut shows, 
pointed paragraphs which are flanked on either 
side by two cartoons, one of an opulent and 


corpulent ward politician and the other of a wife 


who needs a share of the profits of the bread- 
winner of the family. 

Some of the more striking paragraphs in the 
advertisement read as follows: 


These pictures tell the story. The state’s 
profit from prison labor has been about $30,- 
000 a year. One contractor admits a profit 
of $60,000. 


How about the innocent wife and children 


g These men are: doubtless very estimable gentlemen---men of 

-wide, experience and knowledge along’ certain lines, but discriminating Christians will not 
permif their indignation to be palliated or their judgment prejudiced by reason of the place of promi- 
nenee and influence accorded these gentlemen in the business world 


q Moreover, against their opinion we have that of a‘Commission 
of ten in the prime df,life, characterized, to be sure, by the President of the*Penitentiary 
Board as “boys,” menj nevertheless, who belong to a new era, converts to a neW vision of reforming 
the victims of our social vices, ald whose point;of view has been broadened, socialized and human- 
ized by the very nature of the occupation in whith some of them have been engaged. 
oN 


q ‘Read from the Evening Sun of 

Thursday last the editorial by one of these gen- 
tlemen, excerpts of which are here reproduced—one 
who, in his work, comes im first-hand contact with the 
results of a wretched penal system. Judge for yourself 
whether this be the statement of a man who does or 
does not know what he is talking about, not only con- 
cerning the simplest surface symptoms of the diseased 
institution, but about the fundamental basic defects 
which ery out for change. 


Writes Mr Jones 

In the readjustment of the management of the 
Maryland Penitentiary the public should not allow 
itself to be deceived by the substitution of china- 
ware for tinware, by the improvement of sanitary 
conditions and the extermination’ of the vermin. 
The diminution of corporal punishment, the reduc- 
tion of State profits on the commissary or even the 
employment of a prison expert to make “sugges- 
tions” are all only surface reforms in themselves, 


Abolish ‘The Contract Labor 
te System! 

Whareby the wife and cluldren are made the 
tnocent victims, Peng defrauded of a reason. 
able share in the profits of the bread, garner of 
A) the.family f ; 


The fundamental reforms are the elimination 
of politics and the abolition of contract labor. Both 
are possible, and the public's judgment of the board 
of managers of the Penitentiary should be deter- 
mined upon these two issues. 
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of the exploited victim, and the unfortunate 
victims themselves, when released. 

A Christian that does not experience a 
welling-up within him, of a wave of resent- 
ment and rebellion against the continuance 
of this system must indeed be lack- 
ing in heart throb and human sympathy, 
How it makes us of the church hang our 
heads in shame, moreover, when we realize 
what barbarian practices have been going 
on behind these walls under the very shadow 
of our, Christian churches without so much 
as a voice being raised in protest. 


This real live “display ad” ends with these 
lines in black-faced type. 


In the name of all that is human, decent 
and just, interest yourselves, your Young 
People’s Societies, your parents, your pas- 
tors in the issue. If anyone for one mo- 
ment supposes that this whole matter is to 
be considered a closed incident, that this 
community will be satisfied with anything 
short of a complete reversal of fundamental 
policy in the management of the Maryland 
Penitentiary, we take it that he greatly mis- 
judges the temper of Christian sentiment. 


In italics the Baltimore News management 
assures readers that “this advertisement is 
authorized and paid for in the interest of the 
federated work of the churches of Baltimore.” 

In addition to such spread advertisements, the 
news columns contain a series of “three min- 
ute talks to Baltimore men—being a series of 
virile and straight-from-the-shoulder articles on 
the place of religion in the life of the world 
today.” Dr. J. Ross Stevenson in the issue of 
May 17 writes on Thou Shalt Not Covet, in 
which he says: 


Inordinate greed dishonors God, dese- 
crates the Sabbath, overthrows the sanctity 
of the home, invades a neighbor’s rights, and 
hence is not only irreligious but immoral. 


Another of these talks by Dr. Theodore Clin- 
ton Foote on Why is Religion? ends thus: 


The soul is in reality ourself. It dwells 
in a body which it must take care of, and 
it possesses a faculty capable of intellectual 
work, but it is itself. It can, if it will, learn 
from religion how to be happy. This is 
what religion is for. Try it. 


Objectionable Ads in Religious Papers 


In contrast with church advertising in the 
daily press is this protest from an editorial in 
Successful Farming against the bad advertise- 
ments so often found in the religious press. 


We have no explanation to offer for the 
slowness of the religious press in casting 
out quack medicine and other fraudulent ad- 
vertisements, but we note with pleasure that 
at last there is hope that some day your 
church and Sunday school papers may be 
as free from bad advertising as have been 
the columns of Successful Farming for the 
last few years. 
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A man who has worked for an advertising 
agency that caters to the religious press 
says he is going to quit because business is 
falling off—due to the activities of the 
American Medical Association and such 
magazines as Collier's. 

“The religious paper gets its subscribers 
largely through the efforts of local pastors 
in small towns. Now, since the American 
Medical Association has been showing up 
the fraudulent ‘patent medicines’ the local 
doctor, who is usually a man of some in- 
fluence in his community, protests to the 
pastor against this class of advertising in 
their church paper. The pastor writes to 
the publisher saying that it is impossible for 
him to recommend the paper unless such and 
such advertisements are dropped. And there 
you are! a 

Yes, there you are, with a prospect that 
some day the religious press may be clean. 
Clean—get that. It is an outrage on the 
best citizenship that the religious press has 
harbored to the last the class of advertisers 
that can no longer get into a decent farm 
paper. 

Look at your own church paper. If it is 
not clean in the advertising make a kick to 
the publishers. 


A letter received from the new editor of an 
old and influential journal, privately owned but 
edited in the interests of one of the most his- 
toric of all American religious denominations 
shows the basis for this protest: 


I have done a hazardous thing. I have 
thrown out of the several thousand 
dollars worth of advertising of objectionable 
patent medicines. 

I simply could not bear to have any dis- 
reputable advertising in the Easter number 
and so raised a protest which resulted in 
a cancellation of these objectionable con- 
tracts. I had no right to do this, but did 
it because I believed you would stand by 
me. 

Out of the issue next before Palm Sun- 
day I threw an illustrated consumption cure, 
a pimple cure, a cancer cure, a remedy for 
piles and a full page rupture cure. 

The paper is in no condition financially 
to bear this loss. These advertisements are 
the most profitable single line of adver- 
tising the paper has, and it needs every dol- 
lar of this money. 

Now, if you believe I did right in this mat- 
ter, I want you to stand by me, and help 
make up this loss. ‘ 

I am writing merely to ask if you believe 
in the cleaning up of the advertising col- 
umns in this way, to stand by me now when 
I come to reckon up with the business, de- 
partment and tell them that the ministers 
of this country are sick and tired of this 
kind of advertising and will support the 
paper that has courage to throw it out. 


The Men and Religion Message on the Church 
and the Press is the most candid and complete 
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discussion of the subject in print. It embodies 
not only the conclusions of eminent editors and 
publishers, headed by George W. Coleman, presi- 
dent of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
America, but is also in large part based upon 
answers to carefully prepared questionaires from 
representatives of the leading daily newspapers 
and the foremost religious newspapers and from 
a large number of ministers and laymen. The 
volume includes chapters on The News Value 
of Religion, The Circulating Value of Religious 
News Features, Paid Advertising and the 
Church, The Religious Press: Its Place and 
Problems, Religious Features in the Daily Press, 
The Human Interest in Religious News, The 
Church and the Press: the Two Great Agencies 
of Democracy. Among the _ well-considered 
recommendations to the newspapers and to the 
churches one urges that religious news be cover- 
ed as promptly and adequately as any other form 
of news and in the same way; another commends 
“all discreet efforts for presenting the claims of 
the gospel to a community through display ad- 
vertising in newspapers, on bill-boards, etc.’”; 
a third urges the federated churches to maintain 
a central publicity bureau, to which news agen- 
cies and newspapers may apply, by day or night, 
for the latest news affecting any of the religious 
organizations in North America or abroad. 


Large Scale Missionary Advertising 


No such advertising for the promotion of re- 
ligious interests has ever been attempted in 
America as that connected with the “World in 
Chicago.” Perhaps the greatest of the “dis- 
play ads” utilized was the fact that every after- 
noon and evening, except Sundays, the Coliseum 
and the Auditorium, the greatest arena and the 
largest theater in the city, were in constant use 
by this great enterprise. Multitudes came to see 
the exhibits, plays and pageant, and to hear the 
demonstrators and lecturers. 

But before and during this long series of spec- 
tacular events, modern methods of advertising 
were used to attract sight-seers and auditors, 
and to create a “missionary atmosphere,” so 
strong that its influence would be felt beyond 
those attending. Over 2,000,000 copies of cir- 
culars in various forms were scattered broad- 
cast, but effectively. Over 1,200 country news- 
papers were regularly supplied with news matter 
and plate illustrations. Paid advertisements 
were placed in all the city dailies. The religious 
press was utilized to the full extent. Effective 
lithographs and placards faced people every- 
where, especially in the street railway cars and 
on the station platforms of the elevated and 
steam railways. Greatest of all, however, was 
the personal influence of the 20,000 volunteers 
enlisted every week as players, chorus singers, 
ushers and demonstrators at the two places of 
assembly and as secretaries and stewards in the 
churches. 


When time enough has elapsed to test the 
residual effect of this vast expenditure of money, 
time and talent, THE SurRvEY may present the 
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results of the work in Chicago, with a descrip- 
tion of the socially significant features of this 
unique event. But enough has been seen to 
demonstrate both the legitimacy and potency of 
the appeal of religion to the eye through visual- 
ized and dramatized presentations of conditions 
needing the application of religious ideals, stand- 
ards and sympathies. 


Advertising Patriotism 


Moving pictures for advertising patriotism 
among the recently arrived immigrants in the 
civic theater at Pawtucket, R. I., were first sug- 
gested by the Brotherhood of the Congrega- 
tional Church of Central Falls, of which James 
B. Dingwell is pastor. No less than 1,500 people, 
more than half of them Polish, crowded the 
theater in response to invitations extended in six 
different languages. The mayor of the city, a 
former governor, and other prominent citizens 
emphasized the importance of the plan to pre- 
sent pictures of stirring scenes in American his- 
tory accompanied by short addresses on prac 
tical phases of American life.’ 


METHODIST ACTIVITY IN THE FAR WEST 


Evidence that the denominational social serv- 
ice commissions are getting into action has 
been coming in all winter through correspond- 
ence and press dispatches from California and 
the Pacific Northwest. On the Pacific coast the 
social welfare movement among the Methodist 
churches received an impetus through a tour 
made by Rev. Harry F. Ward, secretary of the 
Methodist Federation for Social Service. The 
principal cities of Colorado, Utah, Montana, 
California, Oregon, Washington and Idaho were 
visited. Church congregations, gatherings of 
ministers, meetings of working people in labor 
union halls, and groups of labor leaders re- 
sponded to the call for social service. 

The central labor assembly in one of the Cali- 
fornia cities invited the ministers and church 
workers to meet and hear Mr. Ward as its 
guest. In Ogden the ministerial association, the 
women’s organizations, the trades and labor 
council and the Socialists united in the call for 
the meeting and decided to form a central coun- 
cil for social welfare. The invitation to come 
to Denver was issued by the Ministerial Alliance, 
the Federated Churchmen, the Federation of 
Social and Civic Bodies and the Iliff School of 
Theology. The meetings in Seattle opened with 
a labor mass meeting in the Labor Temple, with 
the ministers of the city present as the invited 
guests of the unions, which represent 15,000 
working men. They appointed a committee of 
seven of their best men to co-operate with the 
social service movement in the churches. Even 
the more radical labor elements in Spokane and 
Butte were found to be responsive. 


Among the permanent results growing out of 
the co-operative movements of the churches 
which were thus started are many practical and 


‘See Tue Survny for May 24, p. 262. 
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varied phases of community service. In Los 
Angeles the Methodist Brotherhood decided to 
make a study of unemployment. Elsewhere in 
California the churches lined up for a state-wide 
federation to work for legislation along moral 
and industrial lines. The need for social center 
work in prosperous fruit towns and the duty of 
making the community realize the needs of labor 
were impressed upon the churches of these re- 
gions. In Denver the campaign was vitally con- 
nected with the closing of the red-light district, 
the work of the Morals Commission and with 
the installation of the commission form of gov- 
ernment and preferential voting. 


“To effectively preach Jesus Christ in the 
great assemblies of organized labor; intensely to 
interest the materialistic group of commercialists 
on the subject of ‘My brother’s keeper;’ to hold 
spell-bound an industrial grimy-faced company 
until the ringing of the work gong; acceptably 
to present the social gospel to record-breaking 
audiences in our most discriminating churches; 
to stand ready always to answer an interrupt- 
ing questioner at any point” requires, in the 
opinion of a deeply impressed witness of these 
scenes, “a rare combination of statesmanship and 
Spirituality.’ That Mr. Ward impressed these 
qualities of leadership upon the individuals and 
communities which heard him is indicated by 
their response in word and deed. 


Labor agreed that the social creed of the 
churches is “good enough for us,” and was im- 
pressed by the evidence that the churches are 
trying to put it into effect. The church group 
enthusiastically endorsed the program for social 
welfare by united action. Students appreciated 
the lecture courses and addresses at the colleges, 
universities and high schools. Business men 
not only interposed no opposition, but through 
their commercial and civic organizations took 
concrete steps for social advance. The mayor of 
Tacoma surprised the ministers, a fortnight after 
the campaign had closed, by proposing to co- 
operate with the churches in hiring a field sec- 
retary to follow up the suggestions and do some 
of the things outlined for that city. 


Both the spread and the permanency of the 
movement were advanced by the wide publicity 
given the campaign and Mr. Ward’s addresses 
by the daily, labor and religious press and by 
the stream of pamphlets and local publications. 
The Labor World of Spokane, after reporting 
the address given at the central labor council, 
summarized the impression which everywhere 
prevailed among workingmen outside the 
churches: 


“The meeting was one of the best that has 
ever been held by the Central Labor Council. 
A capacity house greeted the Rev. Harry F. 
Ward and listened with close attention. to his 
remarks. One man said ‘It is the first time I 
have ever heard the social message of Jesus 
Christ preached by a preacher.’ If that sort of 
stuff is preached, the churches will find plenty 
of help from the labor ranks. We welcome the 
enlistment of any forces that will co-operate in 
the work of uplift.” 
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SOCIAL ADVANCE OF TWO CANADIAN 
DENOMINATIONS 


Social work among Canadian Methodists 
which began with the movement for temperance 
and prohibition developed into a department of 
temperance and moral reform in 1902. As the 
result of the efforts of “committees on sociology” 
appointed by the general conference in 1906 and 
in 1910, a more constructive and formative work 
was taken up by this department to carry out 
the suggestions of these committees. These 
recommendations dealt with the ownership of 
property, industrial justice, the taxing system, 
the public ownership of public utilities, purity 
in elections, the elimination of social vice, the 
protection of the home, child welfare and the 
juvenile court. 

While continuing its support of temperance 
campaigns, the department provides literature, 
lectures and sermons on social service, holds con- 
ferences with employers and employes, co-op- 
erates with other bodies in securing legislation 
and the administration of laws promoting social 
progress. It has aided in the establishment of 
settlement work and rescue homes in several 
cities, has helped secure better industrial and 
sanitary conditions in shops, has prompted the 
introduction of the co-operative wage system, 
and has had a part in initiating juvenile courts 
and other institutions and agencies for the 
feeble-minded, the aged and for dependent chil- 
dren. 

In co-operation with the kindred department 
of the Canadian Presbyterian churches, success- 
ful efforts are now being made to secure two 
homes for delinquent girls, one in the maritime 
provinces and the other in the prairie provinces, 
and also another for delinquent boys in Sas- 
katchewan. Through the same _ co-operation 
social surveys have been conducted in Toronto,. 
Montreal, Vancouver, Fort William, Fort Ar- 
thur and Hamilton. A special lecturer has trav- 
eled from place to place discussing current so- 
cial problems among boys and young men. An- 
other is to be appointed to conduct campaigns 
for social betterment similar to those carried on 
by the Methodist Federation for Social Service 
in the United States under the leadership of Mr. 
Ward. Included in the program for such cam- 
paigns, are the housing problem, commercialized 
amusements, the “Canadianization” of the immi- 
grant, city conditions and the problems of the 
rural community. 

The general secretary, Rev. T. Albert Moore, 
with headquarters in the Wesley Building, Yor- 
onto, averages 40,000 miles a year in Dominion- 
wide traveling to advance social propaganda. 


Canadian Presbyterians in Line 


The Canadian Presbyterian churches, which 
share with the Anglican and the Methodist in 
nearly equal part the religious responsibility for 
the Protestant population of the Dominion, have 
developed a social sense and vision in their work 
which is as surprising to themselves as it is to 
others. Their department of Social and Moral 
Reform was rechristened the Department of So- 
cial Service. 
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Preliminary to the Toronto meeting of their 
General Assembly, which includes one-sixth of 
the pastors, a great congress was held for three 
days at which practically all the ministers of 
the denomination were assembled. Moved by 
the social spirit ten givers donated $10,000 each 
to pay the traveling expenses of these widely 
scattered and isolated preachers and their wives 
to spend twelve days. The guests numbered 
4,500, of whom 1,800 were ministers. They fill- 
ed the 3,500 seats of Massey Hall all day and 
evening, day after day, overflowing into neigh- 
boring churches where addresses were repeated. 

The social key-note of the congress was em- 
phasized quite as clearly and strongly hy those 
representing foreign and home missionary work, 
parish and evangelistic effort, as by those direct- 
ly interested and engaged in social service. 

Immigration led the way in the discussions, as 
well it might. In 1912 Canada received one 
new immigrant to every sixteen of her popula- 
tion, while the United States received one to 
every eighty-one of our people. One-third of 
these immigrants to Canada were “non Anglo- 
Saxons,” so that from southern and eastern 
Europe Canada received one immigrant to forty- 
eight of her population, while in the United 
States we were receiving from the same source 
one to sixty. 

“Non-Anglo-Saxon immigration” was dis- 
cussed with acute concern both by representa- 
tives of the Slavic and Jewish immigrants and 
by Canadians interested in them and in their 
influence upon the future of the Dominion. The 
“danger” feared from them was charged back 
upon the “Anglo-Saxons” who were held re- 
sponsible for the new-world conditions dete- 
riorating the old-world sturdy stock of peasant 
people. Canada was held responsible for the 
demoralization of the frontier folk, along the 
Northwestern Railway line in British Columbia, 
for tolerating segregated vice in that one of the 
nine provinces of the Dominion, after it has 
been abolished in the eight others. 

Up-to-date facts and forces were presented 
from all parts of the Dominion to show that, 
for the self-defence of their own interests as 
well as those of the people whom they serve, 
the churches must grapple with the problems of 
infant mortality, child-welfare, housing, recre- 
ation, police service, local government and the 
betterment of rural life conditions both economic 
and social. No more effective speech was made 
than that by Warren H. Wilson in forcibly pre- 
senting the dependence of the rural church and 
community upon the farmers’ larger control over 
the market and price for his produce. 

The warmth of the reception given the man 
and his ideas increased the surprise over the re- 
action in the American Presbyterian Assembly 
against the social advance led by such men as 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Stelzle. Neither the Pres- 
byterians nor the Methodists of Canada show 
any indication of this reactionary spirit, but 
steadily increase their sympathy for and support 
of their rapidly developing social work, under 
the effective and co-operative leadership of Rev. 
J. G. Shearer and Rev. T. Albert Moore. 
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SOCIAL SURVEY OF A RURAL TOWNSHIP 


One demonstration of the new vigor of the 
country life movement, is that religion is reck- 
oned among its dynamic forces. The church and. 
allied organizations are almost everywhere 
counted among the active agencies of this new 
awakening. 

An original study published by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the University of Minne- 
sota through its Bureau of Research and Agri- 
cultural Economics is one of the best and latest 
evidences of this relationship. It is entitled 
Social and Economic Survey of a Rural Town- 
ship in Southern Minnesota by Carl W. Thomp- 
son and G. P. Warber. Sharply contrasted pic- 
tures showing good and bad cultivated fields,. 
barns and barnyards, schoolhouses and churches, 
enhance the interest of the seventy-five pages of 
text. One-half is devoted to the business. 
economics of farming, and the other half to the 
social economics of farming communities. 

Starting with the civic relations of the farm- 
ers, their own answers are given to the question 
why they become poorer citizens the more they 
are Americanized. Diagrams show the percent- 
age of circulation attained in this township by 
various classes of periodicals. The increase has. 
been marked since the establishment of the rural 
mail delivery. One incredible statement is that 
since its introduction “few farmers are found 
at political meetings.” Only 14 per cent of them 
ever attend farmers’ institutes. The retarded 
development not only of the district school, but 
the town high school, is partly accounted for 
by the criticism by church people of the lack of 
religious instruction. 

Yet the support and effectiveness of the re- 
ligious activities in this township do not demon- 
strate the zeal of these critics of the school in 
compensating for its deficiency. Although 75 


per cent of the women in the township 
are connected with its churches and 65 
per cent of the men, only 34 per cent 


of the latter attend church regularly and 
the women show only a slightly better rec- 
ord. While all the nationalities in the township 
averaged 70 per cent of their people in church 
membership, the Scandinavians had 93 per cent. 
Although 59 per cent of the families have chil- 
dren of Sunday school age, only 15 per cent of 
these families are represented in the actual Sun- 
day school attendance. This is partially offset 
by the fact that 32 per cent of all the families 
send their children to parochial schools, both 
Catholic and Lutheran, where they receive re- 
legious instruction on week days. 

Rural recreations are interestingly described. 
Sociables and picnics proved to be the most pop- 
ular. Reading and cards came next in order 
with equal scores. Dancing and music followed 
nearly abreast while still farther down the line 
moving-picture shows and baseball vied with 
each other. Fishing and billiards were prac- 
ticed by only 14 and 5 per cent of the people 
respectively. The lure of the town is graphically 
shown by diagrams, accounting for the sons 
and daughters between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-one as on the farm or gone to the city. 
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A FLOAT IN A HISTORICAL PARADE AT SAG HARBOR 


The crew of ‘old salts’ in this boat eels a seen actual service in former 
years as whalers. 
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KINDLING SOCIAL LIFE AT SAG HABOR 


At the far end of Long Island on Gardiner’s 
Bay, between Long Island Sound and the At- 
lantic Ocean, lies the old seafaring town of 
Sag Harbor. Besides being a port of entry 
with some commerce, which, however, is less 
than in former years, Sag Harbor is the home 
of a watch case factory, a silver works and two 
cigar factories. 

In this pleasant old village of 3,000 people, 
Mrs. Russell Sage lived when a girl and now has 
a summer home. Firmly believing that the vil- 
lage life needed quickening she hit upon the 
idea of accomplishing this through organized rec- 
reation, and to this end created Mashashimuet 
Park and Social Center. The results. which 
have followed, the kindling of civic spirit and 
the revival of social activities, have been very 
similar to those which William: E. Harmon of 
New York brought about in Lebanon, Ohio, 
through the Lebanon Trust’. Many of the 
methods followed indeed at Lebanon are par- 
allel to those previously started at Sag Harbor. 

An old horse racing park was secured on which 
athletic and recreation fields were laid out and a 
field house built. The park also includes a pond 
for skating, swimming and wading. A director 
of recreation with an asistant has been pro- 
vided by Mrs. Sage to organize and promote the 
activities. Although in a small community one 
would at first think that there was ample room 
and chance, if not the best of facilities, for 
recreation, this special organized work proved 
its popularity with young people of all ages 
from the start. Baseball, tennis, and track events 
“were encouraged. A number of stated athletic 
tournaments, some open to the townspeople only 
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—some to those of neighboring communities— 
were conducted. The High School Athletic As- 
sociation used the field for its practice. During 
the first season the track meets for the younger 
boys were competitive. Since then, however, it 
has been thought best to have a major part of 
the competitions against records. For this pur- 
pose different competing classes have been es- 
tablished following the methods of the Public 
School Athletic League of New York, which sup- 
plied the standards it was reasonable to expect 
from members of each class. 

Space was set aside also for children’s gardens 
and a small library established at the field house 
for those who care to read. To make the grounds 
available on the only day on which a good many 
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SAG HARBOR’S FIRST SKATING 


are at leisure, they are open as a park on Sun- 
days, but athletics and games are limited to 
week days. This arrangement seems to meet 
with popular approval. Among the activities con- 
ducted for children of kindergarten age are story 
telling, paper cutting, sand play, and group games. 
For older people moving picture entertainments, 
dancing, social picnics, a lecture and entertain- 
ment course and band concerts have been ar- 
ranged. There is also tennis, baseball, athletics, 
skating and public festivals in which young and 
old participate. A year round program is ar- 
ranged. Sag Harbor had no ice skating until a 
tide gate was put into the outlet of this pond so 
as to hold the water at a fixed level for freez- 
ing. Lights are installed during the skating 
season and band concerts given on the ice by the 
village band. 

To facilitate the establishment of some of the 
worth while attractions of a city during the 
season when the park could not be used, the 
Fahys Company lent the use of the Atheneum 
which has the main hall of the town. Here 
basketball games that have kept the whole town 
on the qui vive were held. Play classes for 
young people of varying ages were formed. Suc- 
cessful exhibits of folk dancing and drills were 
also arranged. The Atheneum was likewise used 
for a lyceum course of lectures and musicals 
and musical-literary features. An admission fee 
was charged which very nearly paid for the ex- 
penses. On other nights community dances were 
held. Since the field house has a heating plant, 
it-has been used for entertainments and house 
parties by small groups of people during the 
winter seasons, 

Another line of activity has been the organiza- 
tion of special classes in a number of industrial 
and commercial subjects, as well as in English 
for foreigners. In this the social center has had 
the co-operation of the school authorities. Small 
fees are charged for the courses which in the 
last season included mechanical drawing, book- 
keeping, telegraphy, electricity and typewriting. 
This work has also received the special encour- 
agement of the Fahys Company, some of whose 
employes have been registered in these classes 
for two successive seasons. 

The story of Mashashimuet Park and Social 
Center in land and good will is an illustration 
of how a rural environment, which has-come to 
be considered by many a handicap to one born 
and reared in it, may be made interesting and 
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attractive. It is one of the influences which i 


is expected will help to retard a too early exodus} 


from country to city on the part of our present 
population and an endeavor to : 
country boys that they will be able to win he 
way anywhere without unlearning anything. 
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is one of the many ventures which are aidin 
rural environment to do its best work. 


THE VILLAGE AS AN ADMINISTRATIVE 


PROBLEM 
T. L. HINCKLEY 


Westchester County Research Bureau, New York}, o 


In this age of investigation and self-analysis, | pi: 


we are bringing to light such a vast and strange: 
assemblage of social and political facts that we: 


are apt to stare at ourselves and say, “Is this} 
Is this what our na-|/§ 
This is not strange, for |jc 
until recently we have been like ostriches, blind ||pr 
to criticism and secure in our illusion that our |i 


the way we really live? 
tional life really is?” 


national system was the greatest, and our na- 
tional life the best, in the world. 


Our cities, long our shame, were the first tof 


get out of the “ostrich” class. They have become 
pioneers in a determined fight for a better, clean- 
er and more efficient national life; it is from 


them that even the national government takes i 


its cue in administrative reform. 
There is another type of community, outnum- 


bering our cities probably ten to one, which until |} 
now has been hidden in the general social and | 


economic hinterland—the village. Who has 
thought about our villages? Who cares about 
them? What are they doing, and how are they 
doing it? Of what significance are they? Should 


they be “reformed,” and if so, how? 
Outward Characteristics 


In the village, where the stimulating contact 
of successful people does not exist and where 
often the population appears to be more dead 
than alive, the physical set-up is frequently de- 
fective. 
erly, paved, and there is no street plan. Build- 
ings are only half “kept up.” Rotten tenements 
may he found in villages as may also typical 
“East Side” living conditions. Sewers are apt 
to be defective and “sanitary” conveniences are 
often decidedly insanitary. Population is con- 
gested along “Main Street” and sparse in the 
rest of the village. In contrast with English 
and European villages, the American village is 
often poorly articulated, even slabsided—it lacks 
coherence and individuality. 


Administrative Characteristics 


Village administration varies in different sec- 
tions of the country, but usually there are two 
common characterstics: inertia and irresponsi- 
bility. Governing boards of trustees are slow 
thinking and slow acting, and the members are 
usually unwilling as individuals to champion 
more progressive methods. 

Village administrators are so closely in con- 
tact with the rural population and with the coun- 
try habit of letting the season determine the 


Streets are but partially, often improp- } 
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work, that alertness is rare. Add to this the 
fact that such men are not as a rule paid for 
their service, or are at best “part time” officials, 
and you begin to understand the lack of snap in 
village administration. 


Village Finances 


Among the specific weak points in the adminis- 
tration of village finance are the following: 
Bonding in excess of ability to redeem without 
refunding; bonding for a longer term than the 
improvement warrants; failing to estimate cor- 
rectly for a year’s administrative program; 
granting disadvantageous franchises, due to per- 
sonal influence or to a general lack of corpor- 
ate “back bone”; transacting routine business 
upon a personal and not a competitive basis. 


Health and Sanitation 


Here we come upon an amazing situation. 
Naturally fitted for the well-nigh perfect health 
of its inhabitants, we find in many villages the 
‘most startling parallels of urban defects: infant 
mortality is usually high; contugious disease 
cases are apt to run into three figures; the water 
supply is in many cases unprotected against 
pollution; milk is generally unanalyzed, nor is 
there any routine sanitary inspection of food and 
food shops; health records and reports are fre- 
quently in a most uncertain and incomplete state; 
nuisances often go for a long time without 
abatement. These things are not mere imagin- 
ings—they have been often noted in the course 
of investigation. 

Another element which is strong in villages— 
because people are intimate and personality takes 
precedence over function—is a disposition to 
be “easy” on a popular offender against the sani- 
tary regulations, to hold back disease reports to 
central authorities because it might “hurt some- 
body’s business.” In short, the village is. still 
in the neighborhood class, and the conception 
of public health as possessing a higher claim 
than the individual’s liberty—if the two clash— 
is rudimentary, to say the least. 


Social Conditions 


Here we touch an even sorer spot. Village 
social life is apt to be at a low ebb: the saloon 
is too often the most potent social influence, and 
through its power carries comparative immunity 
to allied evils. Recreation facilities, as known 
in cities, are largely absent, and the doubtful 
“ moving picture show is wont to monopolize the 
leisure time of the youth. 

Men of larger caliber are either absent, or else 
decline to interest themselves in local adminis- 
istration, though, of course, there are many ex- 
ceptions to this. Local business moves in a 
more or less narrow groove. Village ministers 
and teachers are frequently men of culture, but 
professional life is none too easy in the small 
community, and these persons are but too often 
chiefly engaged in trying to make both ends 


4 meet. 


Referring to the previous grouping, the fol- 
lowing is put forward as a tentative program 
for village betterment. 
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Physical Betterment 


The average village should have a good en- 
gineer and architect go over the village with a 
view to adopting a “village plan”’—of some sort. 
Time should be taken by the forelock and roads 
cut, open spaces laid out, building standards 
adopted, etc., before the village becomes the 
town and the town merges into the city. What 
crimes against municipal art and beauty could 
have been saved this nation by a few weeks— 
even days—of thoughtful “village planning’ 
when our cities were young! 


Administrative Efficiency 


Village administration is a one-man job, if 
there ever was one. Get a good village clerk, 
pay him a decent salary, and let him be at his 
desk all day long, every day in the year. Half 
the inefficiency and waste in village government 
is due to lack of information, following. the 
“part time” evil. With a wide-awake, capable 
administrative officer keeping the village books 
up-to-date and having a constant eye on the com- 
munity’s affairs, the chances for “steals,” slip- 
shod finance, etc., will be reduced to a minimum. 


Some Specific Needs 


As to specific administrative needs, many states 
have general village laws which purport to solve 
the problem of village organization and finance. 
That they do not in all cases is quite evident. In 
New York, for example, the General Village 
Law requires the assessment to be levied in 
June, although the fiscal year begins in March, 
thus enforcing a gap of several months dur- 
ing which villages, as a rule, have to borrow 
to pay current expense. State legislators would 
do extremely well to go over their village laws 
and amend them in the light of recently devel- 
oped standards of efficiency. 


Health and Sanitation—Remedies 


The health problem in villages is not so much 
the framing of new health codes, or the adoption 
of the latest wrinkles in public health work, as 
it is in the enforcement of such rules as do 
exist, with addition of special regulations only 
where they are actually needed. Thus, the per- 
iodical testing of milk, the inspection of dairies 
and of food shops, sanitary disposal of garbage 
and the screening of stables can probably easily 
be “read into” the existing sanitary code. The 
doing away with cesspools and privies depends 
upon sewerage facilities and must be a step 
contingent upon the extension of the drainage 
system. 

Above all, there must be instilled into villages 
an appreciation of the dangers which neglect 
of sanitary precautions and careless living brings 
to all persons of all classes. The idea of the 
public health standard as transcending the pri- 
vate health standard must be developed, as must 
likewise the habit of perfect and absolute pub- 
licity of health facts. Health maps, health lec- 
tures, bulletins, visits by state authorities—all 
are needed to assist in dispelling this portion of 
the general pall of village inertia. 

Socially the crying need of the village is sys- 
temized, sane recreation. This is required pri- 
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marily as a counter-balancing force against the 
village saloon. Athletic fields and clubs, with 
contests free from professionalism, are wanted 
here as nowhere else; for, contrary to belief, 
the nearness of the country does not appeal to 
the average village youth, as he has the delusion 
of sophistication and is more likely to haunt 
the poolroom than to explore the rural byways 
in his spare hours. Recreation centers—free 
from sectarian influence—are badly needed, and 
most of all a “live” supervisor who can show 
people how to amuse themselves. A municipal 
moving Dicture show offers in many particulars 
the best solution of the “afternoon and even- 
ing’ problem. 


A State Bureau for Villages 


In conclusion, the village problem offers one 
further suggestion: Cannot the state organize 
its villages, stir them into active life, make them 
keep awake, clean and efficient? Cannot each 
commonwealth “standardize” village improve- 
ment in all particulars—create a “village refer- 
ence bureau” if need be? Inasmuch as the vil- 
lage is the recruiting station for the city, the 
earlier the state teaches its citizens the modern 
lessons of efficient and enlightened self-govern- 
ment and progressive social action, the easier 
will be the task when the larger units of gov- 
ernment are concerned. And the gain will be 
that of all the citizens of the state, even those 
of the entire nation. 


SPIRITUAL COUNTERPART OF THE 


SOCIAL CENTER 


JOHN COLLIER 
People’s Institute, New York 


Some weeks ago a_ speaker, looking over a 
gathering of the South Harlem Neighborhood 
Association of New York, remarked: “TI truly 
think that this gathering, this association and 
others like it, is the most important civic event 
now taking place in Greater New York.” The 
speaker emphasized this statement by referring 
to the police exposures, the subway controversy 
which was then at its height and the approaching 
municipal election. He implied that they were all 
ephemereal and insignificant when compared to 
the movement for the creation of new and posi- 
tive social bonds. ° 

For that is the meaning of the neighborhood 
association. It is a bridge between community 
need and personal need. Without it in one form 
or another, neither the community nor the in- 
dividual can be anything but a possibility or a 
victim. ; 

During the past year almost every month has 
seen the birth of a neighborhood association in 
Greater New York. Their membership is gener- 
ally both personal and delegated. They are self- 
sustaining and usually work through committees 
and scheduled meetings. They do the practical 
work which lies next to hand, but the following 
list of active committees of one of these associa- 
tions proves how varied this service is. The 
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South Harlem Association has eleven commit- 
tees: Membership, School Co-operation, Citizen- 
ship Bureau, Tenement House Conditions, Street 
Cleaning, Amusements, Parks and Playgrounds, 
Public Order, Public Health, Public Morality, 
Industrial Conditions. This association is the 
nascent social center of a region containing more 
than-300,000 inhabitants. In it are represented 
not less than twenty nationalities including all 
social and economic grades, and all creeds and 
parties. 

What is a neighborhood association? Ameri- 
can communities have a few continuous public 
interests which are largely taken care of by elect- 
ed representatives. These officials become ar- 
biters between local demands and community 
need, between special privilege and the people. 


Local demands, which are usually peremptory — 


requests for the expenditure of public money on 
local improvements, do not necessarily represent 
the popular interests of the locality even. They 
are more often the expression of real estate 
interests. 
present almost the only organized form in which 
popular interest reaches the mayor or council. 
Special privilege, on the other hand, is continu- 
ously active and always ruthless, and the domin- 
ation of American city politics by special interest 
is the result. The classic example of this fact 
is the Congressman’s attitude, “Give me a post 
office building and I’ll give you a tariff schedule.” 

How can the people be brought to their local 
government? At present, New York, or any 
other large city, is composed mainly of new- 
comers, most of whom earn their living at com- 
petitive trades. In so far as they are-socially 
grouped at all it is on sectarian lines, or national 
political lines, or secret society lines, or militant 
industrial lines, or race lines. Not one of their 
groups distinctly recognizes community rights. 
On the contrary, all desire to use that supreme 
instrument, the Law, as a means of imposing 
some special moral code or gaining some special 
economic advantage. They get the advantage, 
but it accrues to the institution, not to the citi- 
zen enrolled in it, for the citizen lives most of his 
life outside of any organization whatever, whe- 
ther church, club, labor union, or political party. 
Most of the things he needs he cannot get through 
his clique. Most of the evils that beset him con- 
cern not at all the special interest which his in- 
stitution or partisan group regards as its own 
concern. 

In this sense America is socially governed by 
innumerable factions, and yet those factions do 
not represent the dominant life interests of the 
people who compose them. Does not this view of 
American conditions help one to understand the 
gulf that lies between the needs and native 
thoughts of most of us, on the one hand, and 
almost any of our governmental or institutional 
methods on the other? 

Now comes the neighborhood association, 
which, as the law of its life, must really and 
honestly invite all citizens and all interests to 
join. The neighborhood association must keep 
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out of politics, not with reference to issues, but 
with reference to candidates and persons. Fur- 
ther the association must work through commit- 
tees, but these committees must be subject to un- 
limited correction by the membership. The 
friendly and recreative features must be kept ac- 
tive, otherwise the association will lose its hu- 
man attractiveness and fall a prey either to sel- 
tish, exploiting interests or to doctrinaries. 
Finally the committees must investigate practi- 
cal neighborhood subjects and at the same time 
study the total community problem from the 
neighborhood standpoint. 

None of these principles will be lived up to 
unless the association has an active membership 
- committee, working according to a well under- 
_ stood system and issuing an appeal and making 
a campaign which will cross-section the whole 
neighborhood, men and women, young and old, 
rich and poor. 

All vital interests, which the individual feels 
as his own personal problem, are really depend- 
ent on community arrangements, if they are to 
be satisfied. Most thinking people will agree 
that even one’s conception of his own. interests is 
largely a community reflex. This being true, can 
it be doubted that the neighborhood association 
which was loyal to its democratic ideal would in 
time succeed in establishing, between every in- 
terest and force in the neighborhood and the 
community represented in the city or district 
government, a definite relation? And can it be 
doubted that this result would transform our 
methods and our deeper ideals of government? 
What would become of our blue laws if the aver- 
age citizen’s experience could be brought direct- 
ly and cumulatively to bear on them? Would 
city planning remain a dream, if the average 
householder was led to a vision of city planning 
through his own and his children’s daily and local 
troubles and wishes? Can a truly organized 
democracy ever be realized, save through this 
method of a local, human friendliness and prac- 
tical activity, slowly working outward toward the 
larger circles of community interest, and judg- 
ing every community practice in terms of local 
human results? 

Of course, not all the neighborhood associa- 
tions have clung to the democratic ideal. More 
than one of them have really been nothing more 
than the effort of people, whose minds were made 
up in advance, to get a wider support for their 
‘own special ends. Sometimes these people have 
been real estate speculators. Sometimes they have 
been advocates of one or another kind of re- 
pression or license. Still other associations, fail- 
ing to realize that a common standpoint must be 
arrived at before a neighborhood organization 
can act successfully, have struggled to plunge 
the association immediately into a campaign 
which involved attacking some class of people or 
some business interest which was itself a part of 
the neighborhood. igh 

It is dangerous for a neighborhood association 
to begin by trying to close saloons on Sunday, 
by driving prostitutes from the district, by at- 
~ tacking confectionery stores which children fre- 
quent or otherwise saving the neighborhood by 
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putting things out of the neighborhood. It is 
safer, if immediate action is necessary in ordet 
to secure membership, to work for the opening 
of a school building at night, the location of a 
tramcar station, the development of playgrounds. 
These are positive interests, along which truly 
constructive enthusiasm can play, and the pur- 
pose of neighborhood organizations is to build 
up a permanent social interest, not merely to 
eradicate what may or may not be an unmixed 
evil, but what is in any case an evil that mere 
repression can never destroy. 

Just now everyone is interested in the move- 
ment to open our public properties for recrea- 
tional and civic use. We want to throw open the 
schools and the library assembly halls. We want 
to encourage the more intensive uses of parks. 
Our mind is filled with the conception of idle 
properties which must be set to work. 

This is well, for these properties may be thrown 
open before neighborhood groups can be organ- 
ized through the process of using them. But, on 
the other hand, to throw our public properties 
open without at the same time setting our truly 
social energies at work, to think that mere phy- 
sical provision will give us social organization, 
this will be a vital error. The movement for a 
better physical provision for leisure time has no 
final goal short of the organization of the people 
to use leisure time constructively, for commun- 
ity ends. It is well that in New York at least the 
neighborhood association movement is going 
ahead a little in advance of the readiness of pub- 
lic authorities to throw open the city’s proper- 
ties for free use by the people. That is, it will be 
well,—if the neighborhood associations hold fast 
to their ideal. 


UNITED FRONT FOR OLD SOUTH BROOKLYN 


Where 100,000 people are collected on a small 
area there are usually to be found new problems 
that cannot be solved by individual effort and 
that therefore call for united action. So it has 
been found in Old South Brooklyn—a section of 
the city which is more or less a geographical unit. 
It is bounded on three sides by water—Butter- 
milk Channel, New York Bay and Gowanus 
Canal—and on the fourth by Atlantic Avenue. 

There, through the initiative of Mrs. Cornelius 
Zabriskie, a resident of Brooklyn, a recent study 
aimed to give a snap-shot view of the work 
which is already being done in the district, of 
ways in which individual efforts were or should 
be related, and of some neighborhood needs that 
could be met either by one church or by uniting 
many local forces, religious or otherwise. This 
survey was made by Mary B. Swain with the 
co-operation of the Department of Surveys and 
Exhibits of the Russell Sage Foundation. 

The report dealt with the following subjects: 
nationality groups in the population, housing, 
health, charitable work, delinquency, schools, in- 
dustries and recreation. The report, together 
with a plan of follow-up work, was turned over 
to a group of neighborhood leaders including 
representatives of the churches, settlements, 
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HEALTH 


AS usual with the approach of the summer 

months the medical journals are beginning 
to issue warnings against excessive indulgence 
in “soft drinks.” This is not only because of 
the dangers from dirty glasses and from poison- 
ous ingredients such as saccharin and various 
aniline dyes, but also because of the large 
amount of caffeine in some of the most popular 
summer drinks. It may be taken for granted 
that any cold “temperance” drink which pro- 
duces a feeling of exhilaration and banishes the 
sense of fatigue is a caffeine drink. Of course, 
caffeine is not harmful to normal adults, but it 
is bad for the nervous and anemic and for chil- 
dren. Probably there are many nervous, restless 
city children who have really become caffeine 
habitues through visits to soda water fountains. 


* OK 


FoR the Metropolitan Life Insurance’ Com- 

pany, C. E. A. Winslow of the College of 
the City of New York, has just written an at- 
tractive little pamphlet which is directed to work- 
men in factories and shops. In a clear style the 
writer describes the dangers to health which the 
factory worker must encounter, the conditions 
which favor them and the ways in which they 
can be prevented or lessened. Naturally the 
dusty trades are given greatest prominence, but 
the evils of gases and fumes are also described, 
as well as those of ordinary air contamination, 
of bad lighting, poor water supply and unclean 
premises. It is brief but covers the essentials 
and is well illustrated. 
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THE laity has often insisted that the medical 
profession was to all intents and purposes 
a strong trade union, establishing standards of 
wages, forbidding scab work in the form of con- 
tract practice, disciplining members who were 
found working for less than the wage scale, and 
in return, standing by members in their difficul- 
ties with their employers, that is, patients. 
Now at last this fact is beginning to be open- 
ly acknowledged by the British medical profes- 
sion, which under the stress of the controversy 
over the Lloyd-George national insurance act, 
has been driven into the position of a body of 
trade unionists on strike for higher wages. The 
doctors are now actually discussing the advisa- 
bility of reorganizing the profession on a trade 
union basis. In a recent issue of the British 
Medical Journal, the official organ of the pro- 
fession, the leading editorial deals with Trade 
Unionism and Medicine. According to the 
writer, at the annual representative meeting held 
at Liverpool last year the question of the estab- 
lishment of a medical union registered under 
the trade union acts was discussed and a local 
union has already been organized in Leicester 
and has obtained recognition under these acts. 
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The question is whether such a course will be 
more efficient than the present voluntary associa- 
tion in enlisting the loyalty of the rank and file 
of doctors. In the recent conflict the British 
Medical Association showed that it was not able 
to command the loyalty of its members in suffi- 
cient number to carry its point, for the strike was 
broken by physicians, members of the associa- 
tion, who accepted the government’s terms and 
agreed to work for the pay refused by the as- 
sociation. 

The interesting point to us in’ this discussion 
is the very evident feeling on the part of the 
Britsh doctors that they are being unfairly 
treated by the government under the national 
insurance act and that they are forced to united 
action in their own defense. They claim that 
they are required to bear the burden of a meas- 
ure which was brought about by numerous com- 
plicated social causes and conditions with most 
of which the medical profession had nothing to 
do, and that in formulating plans for state care 
of sickness the interests of the medical profes- 
sion were not consulted. 

eee Ue 


THE Journal of the American Medical Asso- 

ciation sees in Dr. Friedmann’s reported 
plan to establish an iristitute in every state a 
carefully, devised attempt to evade the control 
of the Public Health Service. In order to pro- 
tect the public against impure and dangerous 
serums and vaccines the federal law places all 
such preparations which are subject to interstate 
commerce under the control of the Public Health 
Service, but articles which are sold in the state 
in which they are manufactured do not come un- 
der this law. According to newspaper reports 
Friedmann institutes are to be organized 
throughout the country, “each institute making 
its own serum, and in this way the necessity for 
interstate commerce will be avoided and the 
comparatively weak and poorly enforced state 
laws substituted for the strong and consistent 
control of the Public Health Service.’ 

The development of this or any other plan on 
Friedmann’s part has suffered a temporary set 
back, at least, in the closing of his New York in- 
stitute in compliance with the stand taken by the 
New York City Board of Health. This body de- 
cided that patients could not be treated with the 
Friedmann serum until it had been completely 
tested by the board. 

Following close upon the heels of this action 
Dr. George Mannheimer of the People’s Hos- 
pital of New York in the Medical Record gives 
a clinical analysis of the condition of the first 
eighteen patients who took the alleged cure in 
this country. Dr. Mannheimer assumes that the 
treatment in these cases has been concluded and 
he declares that some of the patients are worse 
and that the disease was not checked in a single 
instance. : 
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THaAt was an unusually interesting dedication 

service which was held in Baltimore on 
April 16 when Henry Phipps presented the 
psychiatric clinic which will bear his name to 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital. It was unusuaf 
not only because of the many notable people who 
attended it, and because Sir William Osler, the 
beloved teacher, made the chief address, but 
because a clinic for the treatment of mental dis- 
ease is still a new departure in America. We 
have been slow to recognize the need for what 
Mr. Phipps called “ameliorated treatment of the 
insane,” so slow to recognize the fact that the 
insane are sick people and should be treated as 
other sick people are treated. 

The clinic will be under the charge of Dr. 
Adolf Meyer and it will have as its avowed 
purpose the adaptation of hospital methods to 
the care and treatment of the insane. As Dr. 
Henry B. Hurd, superintendent of Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital said, 


“Tt is hoped that the effect of this will be 
to secure prompt admission for all patients 
without legal formalities or vexatious de- 
lays, just as pneumonia, typhoid fever or any 
other acute diseases are received for treat- 
ment at any hospital as soon as the necessity 
of hospital care 1s apparent. Once admitted 
such patients may receive the same careful 
study and observation at the hands of a 
large and experienced staff as other hospital 
inmates. When convalescence has been 
fully established and the patient has been 
permitted to return home the watchful care 

e of the Phipps Clinic will still be over him 
through the agency of a member of the staff, 
whose duty it will be to ascertain home con- 
ditions and supply what may be lacking in 
the way of advice and watchful care or 
treatment to prevent a return of the dis- 
order. It is thus hoped to cure speedily 
those who can be helped in order to prevent 
the great increase of chronic insanity, which 
is proving such a burden to every state of 


the Union.” 
* * oK 


ON May 12 Governor Sulzer signed the anti- 

cocaine bill which bears the name of As- 
semblyman Walker, and New York state now 
has a law which will make it more difficult for 
physicians to prescribe cocaine illicitly, for drug- 
gists to dispense it, and for cocaine habitues to 
obtain it. The law is novel in that it is aimed 
at the wholesale dealer as well as the dispensing 
pharmacist. The wholesaler is required to keep 
records of his sales in such a way as to make 
it possible to discover retail drug stores which 
buy cocaine in larger quantities than their legit- 
imate trade would warrant. 

Every new state law to control this growing 
evil is welcomed by doctors as a profession. 
Many believe, however, that the cocaine traffic 
should be under federal control. It is their 
opinion that this is the only control which will 
prove effective. As long as the present diver- 
sity in state laws exists it will always be pos- 
sible to evade the strict laws of one state by 
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shipping in the forbidden goods from a more 
lenient neighbor. Chicago’s cocaine fiends are 
said to be supplied from Hammond just over the 
Indiana border. In the same way New York 
city may possibly be supplied from New Jersey 
or Connecticut. 

In Pennsylvania a bill has been passed which 
restricts the sale and possession of opium, mor- 
phine, heroin, their salts and derivatives. . The 
bill prohibits the sale of these narcotics or their - 
possession by any one but druggists and practi- 
tioners of veterinary medicine and permits pos- 
session of these drugs by hospitals, colleges and 
scientific or public institutions. 

The bill makes it unlawful to sell or give away 
any of the narcotics mentioned except upon the 
written prescription of a registered practitioner 
of medicine, dentistry or veterinary medicine 
and the prescription is to be kept on file by the 
druggist for at least five years. 
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J C. SALTER and Dr. Taylor Cronk have in- 

* vented a device for the proper disposal of 
sewage on trains which was presented to the In- 
ternational Congress°of Hygiene last fall and 
which it is hoped will be adopted by the railway 
companies in the near future. The railways in 
this country have made decided advances in 
sanitation in recent years but that phase of 
railway sanitation has thus far been neglected. 

In former years when population was less 
dense and when trains were not so frequent and 
crowded, it was perhaps not so serious that the 
railways should scatter sewage over the right 
of way. Now that railways cross thickly popu- 
lated tracts of territory, and express-trains pass 
through towns of considerable size without stop- 
ping, the crude disregard of hygiene in this mat- 
ter is entirely out of keeping with present-day 
sanitary science, particularly as the railway rule 
is to have the toilets locked only during the 
times of stopping at stations, which gives op- 
portunity for the scattering of offensive material, 
distinctly dangerous to health, even on the streets 
of towns. 

There is also danger in the present arrange- 
ment in the fact that railways frequently cross 
streams that are connected with water-supplies, 
and the present custom of disposing of the con- 
tents of railway water-closets may well prove 
a source of contamination of drinking-water. 

At present the Pullman Company makes ar- 
rangements for the disposal of sewage when cars 
stand on sidings in smaller towns waiting to be 
picked up by through express-trains during the 
night. There is no reason why there should not 
be an extension of this system that will protect 
the public, especially its water-supplies. 

ae Oe 


THE United States Public Health Service, hav- 

ing issued its ultimatum against the com- 
mon drinking cup and insisted upon pure drink- 
ing water on passenger trains, has gone one step 
further. Hereafter ice that comes in contact 
with the drinking water must be certified to be 
pure by state or municipal authorities. Inspec- 
tion is required every six months, 
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MENTAL BXAMINATION OF ALIENS, ELLIS ISLAND 


MEDICAL INSPECTION OF IMMIGRANTS 
E. K. SPRAGUE, M. D. 
SURGEON, UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE: 


The present is an intensely utilitarian age. 
The question of results, either present or future, 
is raised in connection with practically all our 
actions. The disposition of the mentally -de- 
ficient has recently come to be considered as one 
of vital importance. Of the number at present 
with us, we are asking whether they shall be 
left as the Spartans were to fight for their very 
existence and finally to succumb; whether they 
shall be asexualized; whether they shall be 
simply segregated and thus prevented from in- 
creasing their numbers; or whether they shall 
be trained in special schools erected for the pur- 
pose. 

The question has also been raised as to the 
methods that should be employed to prevent the 
admission of the mentally defective into this 
country among the hundreds of thousands of 
aliens that flock annually to our shores. It has 
been stated that under proper restraint the num- 
ber of feeble-minded would be so reduced that 
in thirty years many of the existing establish- 
ments for their care would no longer be needed; 
but if the number is to be continually increased 
by the influx of foreigners, this happy solution 
can never be attained. It is safe to estimate that 
four out of every thousand immigrants can be 
legally classified as feeble-minded, imbecilic or 
idiotic. The same proportion holds as to the 
number that are insane or will become so. In 
other words, we are admitting about 3,000 men- 
tal defectives annually and an equal number that 
are or will become insane. 
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Some appreciation of what this means or may 
mean to us as a nation may be gained from the 
history of the famous Jukes family with its 
numerous progeny of paupers, criminals, alco- 
holics and sexual immorals. If the number of 
social misfits descended from Max Jukes is a 
criterion, as it certainly is, of what may come 
from others, the importance of restriction can- 
not be too forcibly impressed upon us as a na- 
tion. 

This one family has come into consider- 
able prominence in eugenic literature and we 
know that there are others, such as the Tribe of 
Ishmael, and many that have not come within 
the scope of literature. 

It is evident that it is well worth while to in- 
stitute measures to prevent the flooding of our 
country with such undesirable material, and to- 
ward this end it may be well to inquire what we 
are doing and what might reasonably be at- 
tempted. ‘ 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, if we 
include the salaries and commutations of off- 
cers of the Public Health Service and the wages 
of attendants, we find that at the port of New 
York, where nine-tenths of the immigrants ar- 
rived, the sum of eight and a-fraction cents per 
head was expended for the examination of each 
alien. 

The question is—are we putting forth enough 
energy and money to keep from our country 
criminals such as Czolgosz, Schrank, Gallagher, 
“Lefty Louie” and “Gyp the Blood” every one 
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of whom is to be classed either as insane or 
mentally defective. This class we can exclude 
if we put forth sufficient energy. The last 
two of the five named were born in this country 
and are mentioned merely as showing the legiti- 
mate fruit of a germ plasm with criminal- 
istic tendencies in succeeding generations, re- 
gardless of geographical location. It must ve 
remembered that this class is reproductive be- 
yond the average. With a decided lowering of 
the power to control or the possible absence 
thereof and with no consideration for results or 
for the future, their passions are to a great ex- 
tent unrestrained and the result is exactly what 
might be expected. The entrance of all insane 
into this country can probably never be pre- 
vented, but it is possible to keep out practically 
all mental defectives. 

If the scheme advocated by Dr. Davenport, 
and by many considered as Utopian and imprac- 
ticable, were put into full operation, it is esti- 
mated that the cost would be only about fifty 
cents for each of the arriving aliens. On pages 
222-223 of his book on Hereditary in Relation 
to Eugenics it is stated that four hundred field- 
workers should be located in the various coun- 
tries furnishing immigrants. Their duties would 
be a service abroad similar to that which such 
workers perform in this country,—visiting the 
relatives of persons in question to learn their 
personal and family history. When it is con- 
sidered that defectives are costing this nation 
over $100,000,000 annually, such expense might 
be considered a good investment because of the 
saving which would result to our institutions. 

The cost of putting into effect the. scheme 
urged by New York state officials of increasing 
the force at Ellis Island to at least one hundred 
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officers, would come to about the same sum. 
Even with the head tax as at present fixed, it 
does not seem disproportionate to spend half a 
dollar, or one-eighth of the tax, in an attempt 
to keep our nation free from the would-be mur- 
derers of Presidents and other prominent officials 
of our government. 

Would it pay? The industrial life insurance 
companies pay twenty-five cents for simply a 
glance at a child and, with less involved than 
an individual alien means to this nation, in- 
dustrially and eugenically, the companies insur- 
ing from one thousand dollars up—pay from 
$1.00 to $7.50 for an examination. The alien 
possesses a potentiality far beyond the value of 
the average insurance policy. During the last 
fiscal year eighty insane aliens were certified at 
the port of New York by officers of the Public 
Health Service. Conservatively estimated the 
cost of each one of these insane to the nation 
would be $275 per year and the average life is 
ten years. Reckoning upon this conservative 
basis by the certification of this limited number 
of insane, one single item, $220,000, or more 
than three times the entire expense of the medical 
examination of aliens at this station was saved 
to the nation. There were also 142 mental de- 
fectives certified during this same year. Their 
cost to the nation can only be estimated, but 
judging from the examples cited above, it would 
have been considerable. In some respects the 
cost is not to be calculated in terms of dollars 
and cents, arising as it does from arson and like 
crimes furnishing temporary amusement to the 
perpetrator. 

Fight hundred sixty-seven cases of loathsome 
contagious diseases were detected and practically 
all returned. Also 10,696 cases were certified as 
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afflicted with disease or suffering from physical 
defect, rendering them unable at present or at an 
early date to earn a livelihood, and hence liable 
to become a burden upon the public. 

Almost half as many were also stated as be- 
ing afflicted with some minor disease or physical 
defect not seriously interfering with their ability 
to earn a living. It can thus be seen that the ex- 
penditure of a trifle more than eight cents every 
six seconds, the average time expended on each 
alien during a fairly busy day, resulted in a profit 
of more than 300 per cent on the insane alone. 
When the mental defectives, those suffering from 
loathsome and contagious diseases, together with 
those physically below par, each of which classes 
is certainly equal in importance to the insane, are 
also considered it is evident that a good dividend 
was earned. 

When only about 5 per cent of the mental de- 
fectives are being detected and about 25 per cent 
of the estimated possibility among the insane is 
being attained, it would appear from what has 


CARE OF THE MENTALLY DEFECTIVE 


For several years doctors in New York city 
have been anxious to have the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment appropriate money for 
physicians for the examination of mentally de- 
fective children for the ungraded classes of the 
Board of Education. Last fall just after this 
request was granted it was announced that the 
Department of Charities had established a bureau 
for those mentally defective. Dr. Schlapp, its 
director, and Mr. Thorne, the superintendent of 
the Bureau of Dependent Adults of the Chari- 
ties department appeared before the Public 
Health, Hospital and Budget Committee of the 
New York Academy of Medicine to present the 
reasons for the establishment of such a bureau, 
their aims and methods of work. Later Eliza- 
beth Farrell, inspector of ungraded ciasses, Dr. 
Smart, physician for the ungraded classes, and 
Dr. Ira S. Wile, member of the Board of Edu- 
‘cation, presented to the committee the work of 
these special classes. 

As a result of these conferences, and of a 
study of the reports of the Royal Commission on 
the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded, 
the committee adopted the following resolution 
which presents a well considered plan for the 
care of the mentally defective in New York. 
While appreciating the circumstances which led 
to the establishment of the special division for 
those mentally defective in the department of 
charity and which now call for its continuance 
the committee of the New York Academy of 
Medicine declares that the department is not a 
suitable agency for the permanent control of the 
problem. The most important recommendation 
is for a Board of Control corresponding to the 
State Board of Lunacy. 


“We believe that the interests of the state and 
of the individuals concerned would be best 
served if the care of the feeble-minded in 
New York were provided for as follows: 
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been accomplished with the present limited fore} 
of officers that a more liberal expenditure of tim 
and money would be warranted. The “estimatec 
possibility” mentioned above has reference to th« 
percentage of insane that could be detected unde: 
ideal conditions. In the opinion of competen}|> 
judges it never will be more than 15 per cent 03) 
the number alienated or of those destined to tha’ hd 
unfortunate state. ip 

If Max Jukes and others of his ilk had beers 
prevented from entering this country, as was en:|\& 
tirely possible, the saving to us is almost beyonci|™ 
comprehension. If the small force of Publici|I 
Health Officers is at present able to stop thosej%e 
whose cost to the country would be more thanjis 
twelve times the expense of the station, therej/ie 
are good reasons for so increasing the force thats 
there may be a fair chance to arrest the 95 per|9 
cent of mental defectives and the 75 per cent of|9 
insane that are now escaping and gaining en-|/% 
trance to this country to its physical, mental andj 
moral detriment. 


1. That the laws of the state be so altered |e 
that the entire charge of the feeble-minded |¢ 
throughout the state be placed in the hands 
of a Board of Control. Such a board should} 
have powers analogous to those residing in|) 
the State Board of Lunacy and should bei 
responsible for the care of all feeble-minded |j 
in the state from birth to death. They may, | 
however, at their discretion, delegate the 
education of such children as are educable ‘ij 
to parents and, in such communities as make )% 
proper provision for the care of the feeble-|@ 
minded, to the local education authorities \% 
during that part of the lives of such edu- 
cable feeble-minded children as comes within |) 
the usual school ages. 


2. Race, religion and economic status § 
should not relieve the family of a feeble- # 
minded individual from the supervision of | 
the state authorities or the restrictions which |} 
it might be necessary to impose for the } 
public welfare. 


3. Before school age the care of the § 
feeble-minded would naturally fall to the # 
family under the supervision of such a 
board, with or without the additional obser- 
vation of private agencies. 

4. During school age all educable chil- |} 
dren should be taught so far as possible to & 
be self-supporting, either by private means, |} 
or in existing public schools or in special | 
institutions if these are later provided. i 

5. After school age, the feeble-minded | 
who are non-self-supporting should be cared | 
for by the state or by private means under | 
state supervision. Those who are self-sup- |} 
porting might be allowed under restrictions 
to live outside of institutions, but it should || 
be the ultimate aim so to supervise all feeble- ih 
minded in or out of state institutions that 
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manufacturers. There are times in nature when 
evolution ceases and devastation by flood or fire 
1S necessary to sweep the tables clean for a new 
deal. Are not we at the point where revolutioa 
must take the place of evolution in our schools? 


The vital, immediate reason for placing indus- 
trial education under separate lay boards of edu- 
cation lies in the fact that the old boards fail 
to control their schools in the spirit of the 
times. The result of placing control of these 
schools in the hands of the old school committees, 
as has been done in about every instance, has 
been that they have been located in old aban- 
doned school houses or lofts which have been 
deserted by progressive manufacturers. They 
have been equipped inadequately and manned still 
more inadequately, and they have been so pinch- 
ed for funds or so hampered by red tape that 
the only wonder is that they survive at all. 

In contrast to this we in Worcester have found 
that a lay board composed of manufacturers, con- 
tractors, professional men, superintendents and 
labor men having only one string to its bow has 
been able to get funds from our city to erect, 
equip and man _ industrial schools efficiently. 
They formulated a plan which was in no way a 
tearing down of the public schools, because they 
had nothing to do with those schools, but which 
was based on a study of the actual present in- 
dustrial situation. There were no precedents to 
break down. The start was made from the virgin 
soil. The result is that in a state where most of 
the industrial schools which were transferred to 
public school control have lost registration, we 
have gained in number and favor so that we have 
nearly completed an addition to our building 
which is larger than the first section and which 
will give us two acres of floor space for the 
teaching of trades with the other necessary work 
to make an all around citizen. 

The board, composed as it is of men of diversi- 
fied interests, has never as a whole proposed to 
limit its schools to teaching the manipulations 
and technique of trades. We _ have always 
pledged ourselves to offer the essentials, or what 
we consider the essentials, of a high school edu- 
cation, by which we mean that we teach 
mathematics, science, English, history, civ- 
ics and drawing, not merely as they apply to a 
mechanic but as they apply to every one who is 
to have the right to vote, and as they apply to 
every man who has a soul that rises above the 
mere machinery of commerce or industry. A 
board composed of business men exclusively 
could be no more liberal, it might be less. It 
certainly could not be any more anxious to make 
its schools meet legitimate present day demands. 

I expect and hope to see at no late day ail 
kinds of public education harmonized and unified 
under one control. But it is painfully evident 
that industrial education must either have sep- 
“arate control for the present so that it may be 
administered by people whose views are different 
from those of conventional old line school peo- 
ple or it has no chance of success. 
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schools, library, the Brooklyn Bureau of Chari- 
ties and other organizations that had assisted 
throughout; and it was accompanied by the rec- 
ommendation that some one of the various needs 
pointed out be selected and dealt with, with the 
hope that the social forces of the district, having 
once united, would hold together to deal with 
others in turn. A housing exhibit around which 
is to be developed an educational campaign for 
better housing conditions was chosen as_ the 
beginning point. E. G. Routzahn in co-operation 
with the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, the 
National Housing Association and the New 
York Tenement House Committee prepared a 
detailed plan. In order to strengthen the back- 
ing for the program, these leaders in local work 
for community betterment formed themselves 
into the Old South Brooklyn Civic League, and 
have decided to bring a worker to the district 
to be actively in charge of the league’s program. 
The new worker, Edith G. Van Ingen, formerly 
connected with the New York Child Labor Com- 
mittee, took up her duties in May. 


CIVIC AND SOCIAL TOURS TO EUROPE 


Two civic and social tours of Europe for the 
study and observation of foreign conditions with 
special reference to their bearing upon the solu- 
tion of our own welfare problems are to be con- 
ducted this summer by the International Civic 
Bureau, 1 Madison Avenue, New York. The 
itinerary of the tours includes the leading cities 
of Germany, France, Holland, Belgium and Eng- 
land. 

Besides giving attention to land problems, 
municipal administration, labor problems and 
public and private welfare activities the parties 
will also visit the chief points of interest in the 
various cities. The program throughout will be 
under the charge of experts. 

The trips which are being arranged by E. E. 
Pratt under the auspices of New York Univers- 
ity have been combined with the above tours and 
will go under the management of the Interna- 
tional Civic Bureau. 


NEW BRUNSWICK TOWN PLANNING ACT 


A Town Planning Act passed by the Legisla- 
ture of New Brunswick this year places re- 
strictions upon various phases of city and town 
development. It provides that any town or city 
council may prepare a town-planning scheme, 
but before it is acted upon it must be approved 
by the government. Thus, all future develop- 
ments in the towns and cities of this province will 
be subject to the supervision of the government. 

Local commissions, whose appointment is sub- 
ject to the approval of the government, are to 
be responsible for supervising the development 
of new town areas. The commissions are given 
important powers in regard to making provision 
for traffic highways and proper sanitary condi- 
tions and may regulate the number and nature 
of buildings per acre. Private rights when in- 
jured must receive compensation. 


CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 


JUND AND JULY CONFDRENCES 
Buinp, National Association of Workers for the. Jack- 
sonville, Ill., June 24-27, 1913. Sec’y, Charles F. F. 
Campbell, 962 Franklin Avenue, Columbus, O. 


CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, Conference of. 
Seattle, Wash., July 5-12, Sec’y, Alexander 
Johnson, Angola, Ind. 


National 
1913. 


CHILD Wnurarn, International Congress of. Brussels, July 
23-26, 1913. Information can be secured by addressing 
M. Paul Otlet, 3 Rue de la Regence, Brussels. 


CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP CONFERENCE, World’s. Portland, 
Ore. June 29-July 6, 1913. Chairman, Rev. James 
S. Martin, 209 9th St., Pittsburgh. 


Home Economics. American Association of. Ithaca, 
N. Y¥., June 27-July 4, 1913. Information may be se- 
cured from Marguerite B. Lake, Forest Hill, Md. 


OFFICIALS OF CHARITIBS AND-CORRECTION, American As- 
sociation of. Fourth Annual Meeting. Springfield, Ill. 
June 24-26, 1913. Sec’y, W. T. Cross, Columbia, Mo. 


PuBLIc HEALTH NuRSING, National Organization of. First 
annual meeting. Atlantic City, N. J., June 23-25, 1913. 
pecs Ella Phillips Crandall, 52 Hast 34th Street, New 

ork. 


LATER MEETINGS 
INTERNATIONAL 


BuiInD, Fourth Triennial International Conference on the, 
London, HPngland, June, 1914. Sec’y, Henry Stainsby, 
206 Great Portland St., London, W. 


CHILDREN’S WELFARE, International Congress for. 
sterdam, Netherlands, 1914. President, Dr. 
Huygenstratt 106, Amsterdam. 


CONSUMHERS’ LHAGUD CONFERENCE, International. Antwerp, 
Belgium, September 26-28, 19138. Information can be 
secured by addressing Miss Pauline Goldmark, 106 
E. 19th Street, New York. 


FarRM WOMEN, International Congress of. 
October 22-November 1, 1913. Sec’y, 
Burns, Tulsa, Okla. 


FoopstTurrs, International Congress for the Fight against 
Deterioration and the Adulteration of. Ghent, August 
1-3, 1913. Sec’y, M. Antony Neuckens, Hotel de 
Ville, Brussels. e 


Housine, International Congress on. The Hague, Hol- 
land, September 8-13, 1913. Sec’y, M. O. Velghe, di- 
rector general Ministry of Agriculture, Brussels. Dx- 
ecutive secretary section for United States, William H. 
Tolman, 29 West 39th Street, New York. 


InranT MorTALITy. English-speaking conference on. Lon- 
don, England, August 4 and 5, 1913. Under auspices 
of the British National Association for the Prevention 
3 ener Mortality and for the Welfare of Infancy, 

ondon. 


PRISON CONGRESS, Quinquennial. London. England, 1915. 
Sec’y, F. Simon Van der Aa, Groningen, Holland. 


ScHoot Hycirnn, Fourth “International Congress on 
Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 25-30, 15.3. Sec’y Gen., Dr. 
Thomas A. Storey, College of the City of New York. 


SrupEnts (‘‘Corda Fratres’’), Highth International Con- 
gress of. Ithaca, N. Y., August 29-September 13, 1913. 
Information can be secured by addressing the Cornell 
Cosmopolitan Club, Ithaca, N. Y. 


TOWN PLANNING AND ORGANIZATION OF MUNICIPAL LIFR, 
First International Congress on Art of. Ghent, Bel- 
gium, summer 1913. General Sec’y, Paul Saintenoy, 
Brussels. 


UNEMPLOYMENT, International Association on. Ghent, 
Belgium, September 3-6, 1913. American Section Secre- 
tary, John B. Andrews, 131 Hast 23d Street, New York. 


NATIONAL 


CONSERVATION CONGRESS, National. 
November 18-20, 1913. 


INDUSTRIAL HpuCATION, National Society for the Pro- 
motion of. Seventh annual convention. Grand Rapids, 
Mich., October 19-25, 19138. Sec’y, A. Prosser, 
105 E. 22d Street, New York. 


Inrant MortTauity, American Association for Study and 
Prevention of. Fourth annual meeting. Washington, 
D. C., November 14-17, 1913. Exec. Sec’y, Gertrude B. 
Knipp, 1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore. 


Prison ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN, Indianapolis, Ind., Oct. 
11-16, 1918. Sec’y, Joseph P. Byers, Trenton, N. J. 
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PROBATION ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL. Buffalo, N. Be 
cher- 


gust 26-28, 1913. Sec’y, Arthur W. Towne, 105 
merhorn Street, Brooklyn. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. March 5-8, 1914. 
New Haven, Conn. Sec’y, Henry F. Cope, 332 So. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


STATE AND LOCAL 


CHARITIDS AND CORRBPCTION, Fourteenth New York State 
Conference of. Buffalo, N. Y., November 18-20, 1913. 
Sec’y, Marcus A. Beeman, 105 Hast 22nd Street, New 
York. 


CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, Ohio State Conference of. 
Akron, O., October, 19138. Sec’y, H. H. Shirer, 1010 


Hartman Bldg., Columbus, O. 


CHARITIES, Massachusetts State Conference of. North- 
ampton, Mass., October 21-23, 1913. Sec’y, Parker B-. 
Field, 279 Tremont Street, Boston. 


STUDENT CONFERENCE FOR YOUNG WOMEN, Central States. 
Auspices of National Y. W. C. A. Williams Bay, Lake 
Geneva, Wis., August 22-September 1, 1913. Informa- 
tion can be secured by addressing conference registrar, 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


EXHIBITIONS 


INTERNATIONAL 


PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPposITION. San Fancisco, Cal., Feb. 
20-Dec. 4, 1915. Social Economy Department—Alvin 
E. Pope, Washington, D. C. 

PANAMA-CALIFORNIA EXPOSITION, San Diego, Cal., Jan. 1- 
Dec. 31, 1915. Director of Exhibits, E. L. Hewett, 
San Diego, Cal. 

ScHoot HyGiENn, Fourth International Congress on. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 25-30. Chairman, Committee on 
Scientific Exhibit, Dr. Fietcher B. Dressler, Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL 


CONSERVATION EXHIBITION, NATIONAL, Knoxville, Tenn., 
Sept.-Oct., 1913. 


Chee eae 


Sheltering Arms 


OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


“Tun SHELTERING ARMS” was opened Octo- 
ber 6th, 1864, and receives children between 
six and ten years of age, for whom no other 
institution provides. 


TRUSTEES: 


J. T. ATTERBURY. 

JOHN D. BARRErT, 
Lucius H. Brers. 
CORTLANDT FIELD BISHOP. 
CHARLES Dn Hart Brower. 
Henry J. CAMMANN. 
HAROLD FOWLER. 
ERSKINE HEWITT. 

Henry L. Hoparrt, 
Gerorep C, Kossr. 
Wooppury G. LANGpon. 
CHARLES W. Maory. 
CHARLES B. MEYER. 

Rry. JoHN P. Purmrs, D.D. 
WILLIAM R. PETERS. 
JAMES PUNNETT. 

Rev. Howarp C. RoBBINS. 
Gustav ScHwaBs, Jr. 
HERMAN C. VON Post. 
ALFRED A. WHITMAN, 
ANDREW C. ZABRISKIN. 


Application for admission should be ad- 
dressed to Miss RICHMOND, at “Tum SHELTER- 
ING ARMS,” 129th Street, cor. Amsterdam Ave- 
nue. 


June 21, 1913. 


BEALTH 


HEALTH 


(Continued Trom page 422.) 


propagation of their kind may be prevented. 
To accomplish this result some kind of cus- 
todial care for women and men in farm 
colonies will have to be provided. 


6. All of the feeble-minded who come 
under the jurisdiction of the courts should 
be referred by the courts to the state Board 
of Control for detention and care, and be 
separated from the feeble-minded who have 
developed no anti-social tendencies. Every 
child brought before the children’s court 
should be referred to the State Board of 
Control for mental examination. 


~ 


7. To the end that the life history of all 
feeble-minded be at all times available, fom 
the sake of the schools, the courts, and the 
authorities of the state, a bureau should be 
established at once for the permanent records 
of all the feeble-minded from birth to death 
who come within the jurisdiction of the 
state. Until such time as the proposed Board 
of Control is organized and provided with 
necessary facilities the Bureau of Records 
of the City or State Department of Health 
should be the official depository of such in- 
formation as may be obtained. 


8. We believe that there is a need for 
the so-called ungraded classes of the public 
schools. Our criticism of such work as is 
now done for the feeble-minded by the Dé 
partment of Education of New York city 
is that the examinations and tests and selec- 
tion of children suitable for education have 
not been under adequate medical direction, 
and that the equipment and organization are 
insufficient. Furthermore, we find no pro- 
vision for the morally defective who are 
found at present in the regular classes of 
the public schools. 


9. We believe that although a depart- 
ment of charities is not a suitable agency of 
government to take upon itself the perma- 
nent control of the great problem of the 
feeble-minded, nevertheless, under existing 
conditions and until such time as a board of 
control may be established there is a legiti- 
mate field for the present activities of the 
Department of Charities. 
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Conserving Health 


Suggestions for the mainten- 
ance of healthful schools, 
factories and other buildings 


Disease germs are undoubtedly the 
greatest menace to the public health. 
That the germs are invisible, renders 
them even more dangerous. 

The problem of health will in a great 
measure be solved when proper pre- 
cautions will be taken by all to destroy 
disease germs of all kinds. 


OUR MISSION 


is to help in the maintenance of health- 
ful premises in public and private 
establishments. 

We are prepared to furnish a disin- 
fectant-cleanser that will assure pro- 
tective cleaning by removing dirt and 
destroying germs at the same time, the 
cost being even less than with an 
ordinary cleanser. 

Fumigating material and apparatus; 
sanitary paper towels; drinking foun- 
tains; individual soap dispensers and 
liquid soap; floor oils; sweeping pow- 
ders; deodorants; insecticides, etc., 
are also made by us with special regard 
for solving problems in Sanitation. 


We manufacture Sanitary closets for 
installation where no sewage system 
exists. 


DATA AND REFERENCES 


regarding the use and value of these 
products will be sent on your request. 

We can assist you in obtaining a 
sanitary building. Won't you ask for 
information on articles wanted, or put 
your problem up to us? 


The committee also reports that any thorough- 
going organization of the care of the feeble- 
minded should contemplate: 


SANITATION DEPARTMENT 


WEST DISINFECTING CO. 
THE MAKERS OF CN 
12 East 42nd Street - - New York 


1. State control co-operating with exist- 
ing local or municipal agencies. 
2. A permanent bureau of life records 


with compulsory notification and regis- nh ana ae 
Branches In principal cities 


tration. 
3. Self-support where possible for the feeble- 
minded. el 
4. Segregation and detention where neces- 6. An organized and permanent campaign 
sary. of study and education, for the preven- 
5. Prevention of the propagation of their tion of the causes which lead to feeble- 
kind. mindedness. 


June 21, 1913. 


Contribute Your Rent Money to the 
Campaign Against Tuberculosis 


At the East River Homes the net income from 
rentals is applied to the relief of 


SUFFERERS FROM TUBERCULOSIS 

Fire-proof buildings adjoining the John Jay 
Park. Fine view of the East River. Abundant 
air and light. Roof Gardens, Sleeping Balconies, 
Studio Windows, Baths, Electric Light. Every 
hygienic and sanitary device for healthful 


homes. LOW RENTS. 


Address Superintendent East River Homes 
509 East 77th St., New York City 


We Belivue— 


THAT home-making should be regarded as a profes- 
sion. 

THAT right living should be the fourth “R” in 
education. 

THAT health is the duty and business of the individual, 
illness of the physician. 

THAT the spending of money is as important as the 
earning of the money. 

THAT the upbringing of the children demands more 
study than the raising of chickens. 

THAT the home-maker should be as alert to make 
progress in her life work as the business or professional 

man. —American School of Home Economics. 

NOTE—Send for 100-page handbook. **The Profession of Home- 


making,’ which gives detatls of home-study, domestic science scene 


etc., It's FREE. Bulletins: ‘Freehand Cooking,”’ 10 cts.; 
Values,”” 10 cts.; ““ The Up-To-Date Home,”” 15 


15 cts, 
Address A. 8. H'E.. 519 W. 65h St.. Chicago, IIL 


ARE YOU GOING TO BOSTON ? 


Ladies going to Boston without male escort find the 
FRANKLIN SQquarn Housp a delightful place to stop. 
A home hotel in the heart of Boston for young 

Safe, comfort- 
Yor particulars 
SWANSON, Supt. 


women, with a transient department. 
able, convenient of access ; reasonable. 
and prices address Miss CASTINBE C, 
11 East Newton St., Boston. 


Chicago Training School for 
Playground Workers. 


Full training for playground work, gymnasium 
work, (indoor and outdoor) games, dancing, story 
telling, child study and dramatic art. 


Write for catalogue, 700 Oakwood Boulevard 


Classified Advertisements 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SECRETARY, executive financial, experienced, high 
class, would like connection with charitable institution, 
woman’s college or National Organization. Highest 
references. Address 1112 Survry. 


Matron seeks institutional position. Large experi- 
ence. References. Address 1122 SuRVEY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE APPOINTMENT BUREAU of the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, 264 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass., wishes to know of opportunities in 
Social Service affording living expenses, for college 
graduates (1913) who have majored in Heconomics and 
Sociology, but have had little field work. 


AMERICA 


NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO. 
S. S. NORTH LAND 


Leaves Buffalo Wednesdays and 
Chicago Saturdays 
Meals a la Carte 

To all lake resorts, including Mackinac 
Island, Harbor Springs, Milwaukee and 
Chicago. 

Season from June 1/8 to first week in September 
Tickets optional. Rail or Steamship on 
small additional payments. Write for par- 
ticulars and printed matter to 


S. LOUNSBERY, G. P. A. 
1184 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


VICE’S GREATEST FRIEND 
is POLICE INEFFICIENCY 


Readers of The Survey can make no sub- 
stantial headway against vice, gambling, dis- 
order, repeating voters, etc., unless they 


STUDY POLICE METHODS 


Not the spectacular phases, but the everyday 
routine. The best handbook to date is the 


NEW YORK POLICE INQUIRY REPORT 


For copies, fill out the following coupon, 
and send it with requests for information on 
police matters, probable cost of studying your 
own police situation to the Bureau of Munici- 
pal Research, New York City. 


Please put me on the list for 


A 


——____copies of the summary of findings and 
recommendations, 100 pages, price not to exceed $.25. 


—_—_________copies of the descriptive matter prepared 
by the Bureau of Municipal Research for the lage 
manic Committee showing in detail how any police 
department's methods may be tested, 400 Pages, price 
not to exceed $1.00. : 


| If copies were for free distribution, I could use profitably 


=== —_ éopies:of Av os 


(Name) 


copies of B. 


| (Address) 


3UY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


[PRESERVE THIS ADVERTISEMENT] 


Timely books on burning questions 
ON SEX HYGIENE: 
Wip Oars, by James Oppenheim 


The love story of an average couple, and the tragic 
consequences of ignorance of sexual diseases. $1.20 
net; by mail, $1.30. 


ON EUGENICS: 
Tue Super Races, by Scott Nearing 


A study of heredity, eugenics and social adjustment 
with conclusions which will enable society to lay the 
foundation of a nobler race. 50 cents net; by mail, 
55 cents, 


ON SOCIAL REFORM: 
Tue BurvEN or Poverty, by C.F. Dole 


A presentation of the causes of poverty, a consider- 
ation of the various remedies and a practicable social 
programme. 50 cents net; by mail, 55 cents. 


ON TOIL AND REACTION: 


Propuct anp Cuimax, by S.N. Patten 
A discussion of overwork and overcrowding with 

illuminating suggestions for improvement. 50 cents 

net; by mail, 55 cents. 

ON RECREATION: 

Fork Festivats, by Mary M.Needham 


Popular self-expression in the form of festivals and 
pageants described, with stimulating ideas to teachers 
and civic bodies. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 


ON FEMINISM: 
Woman In Mopbern SociEtTy 
by Earl Barnes 


A wise, comprehensive study of the feminine move- 
ment in all its ramifications. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 


ON CIVIC IMPROVEMENT: 
REPLANNING SMALL CITIES 


by John Nolen 


Studies of six typical towns showing how existing 
evils may be corrected. With bibliography of city 
planning and asummary of legislation. Fully illus- 
trated. $2.50 net ; by mail, $2.75. 

Buy from your bookseller or the publisher 


B. W. Huesscu, 225 Fifth avenue 


New York 


[PRESERVE THIS ADVERTISEMENT] 


Two Social Tours 
IN EUROPE 


The pioneer party went last year. Its success 
will be increased this year. 


SAILINGS 
June 26 to Copenhagen 
June 28 . . . to Hamburg 


Several have already enrolled. Full information | 


DR. E. E. PRATT, 225 Fifth Ave., New York | 


A Sociological Trilogy 


Dean Mathews, inthe Making of To-morrow, 
is prophetic of the time when righteousness, 
truth, and humanity shall be the dominant notes 
in every field of endeavor. 


THE MAKING OF TO-MORROW 


Interpretations of the World To-day 


By SHAILER MATHEWS 
Dean of the Divinity School of Chicago University 

Size, 12mo (5x7% _ inches). Pages, 193. 
Binding, cloth, gold top. Price, net, $1.00. 
“Anyone who can read these chapters and not 
be aroused to some of the great problems of the 
day is beyond the reach of any moral awakening. 
The author has the valuable faculty of clenching 
in a few trenchant words everv truth he de- 
velops. The book deserves a wide circulation, 
as it is a bugle call to that old-fashioned 
honesty and moral earnestness which started 
this country on the path of greatness, and 
which is still the great fundamental force of 
the Nation.’—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Dr. Johns, in Socialism, undertakes a very 
clear and discriminating study ofa form of social 
propaganda that now bulks large on the horizon. 


SOCIALISM: Its Strength, Weakness, 
Problems, and Future — 


By ALFRED RAYMOND JOHNS 
With an Introduction by CHARLES STELZLE 
Size, 12mo (3%x7% _ inches). Pages, 75. 
Binding, cloth. Price, net, 50 cents. 

This is a very valuable book dealing with a 
subject of much present-day importance. Dr. 
Johns’ handling of the whole matter is sen- 
sible, sane, and fair to all parties. In the 
course of his discussion he defines socialism, 
shows wherein its strength and attractiveness 
lie, and gives a very clear and strong analysis 
of the essential weakness of the present social- 
istic propaganda. 


Professor Earp, in The Social Engineer, out- 
lines a constructive policy for the uplift and 
betterment of the race. 


THE SOCIAL ENGINEER 
By Professor EDWIN L. EARP 
Size, crown 8vo (514x8 inches). Pages, xxiii, 326. 

Binding, cloth, gold top. Price, net, $1.50. 


PROFESSOR ALBION W. SMALL 
The University of Chicago. 

“T am greatly pleased with your book, The 
Social Engineer. It seems to me to present 
social technology, as we call it here, in an 
extremely inviting form.” 


PROFESSOR EDWARD A. ROSS 
The University of Wisconsin, 
Department of Political Economy. 

“T find that you have discovered a neglected 
gap and have put out a book that covers 
ground that so far as I know has never been 
gone over satisfactorily within a single volume. 
I regard your book as highly successful and it 
seems to me full of promise of great usefulness. 
Your teachings are thoroughly sound, and your 
proposals are full of wisdom.” 


THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN 


New York Cincinnati 
Boston Pittsburgh Detroit Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 


Order of the nearest House 


= 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


Rauiscly lomb 


BALOPTICON 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON \ 


A mechanically and optically accurate stereopticon—projecting 
brilliant pictures from ordinary lantern slides. Can be arranged, 
also, for opaque objects such as photos, post cards, etc. Simple to 
operate—very durable in construction. 
Model C Balopticon, $25. Opaque Attachment, $30 up. 
Combined Balopticon for instant interchange, $80 up. 


Write today for our tllustrated ctrcular, 
describing andtllustrating different models, 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO., 528 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


TRAINED SOCIAL 
WORKERS ARE IN DEMAND 


HERE are today more well paid, re- 
adnate positions than there are trained 

workers to fill them. Training is de- 
manded. The New York School of Philan- 
thropy gives training under leading social 
workers. Its officers of instruction are 


The Philadelphia Training 
School for Social Work 


Combines theory and practice in its eight 
months’ course in a most unique way. Fall 
term opens October 3, 1913. 


Lectures—Two mornings and two after- 


Edward T. Devine 


Social Work 


Samuel McCune Lindsay Labor Legislation 
Mary Grace Worthington Field Work 
Frank D. Watson Economics 

Kate Holladay Claghorn Statistics 


Porter R. Lee 

Henry W. Thurston 
Orlando F. Lewis 
James Alexander Miller 
Mary K. Simkhovitch 
Francis D. Tyson 
Gaylord S. White 
George E. Johnson 


Families 

Child Welfare 
Criminology 
Medical Sociology 
Settlements 
Recreation 
Neighborhoods 
Recreation 


SEND FOR YEAR BOOK WITH FULL LIST OF 
COURSES, REQUIREMENTS, ETC. 


New York School of Philanthropy 
Training for Social Work 

EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 

105 EAST TWENTY-SECOND ST., NEW YORK 


noons each week for the discussion of the 
fundamentals and the practice of social work. 


Practical Work—Under the direction of 


the heads of the leading social agencies in Phil- 
adelphia. 


Library and Research Work.— 
Working Fellowships — $30 to $50 a 


month in value, for men and women having 
capacity for executive work. 


Write for catalog. 


WILLIAM 0. EASTON, Director 


419 South Fifteenth Street :: Philadelphia 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


